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NOW READY. 


Annual Catalogues. 


The Annual American Catalogue for 1888 is just 


ready. It contains: 
(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 1888. 


(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author-alpha- 


bet, of all books recorded in the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 

1888. 

(3) Author-, title-, and subject-index to same, in one alphabet. 
(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1888. 

The edition is limited, and to secure copies orders should 
be sent at once. The price is $3.00 sheets, $3.50 half leather; 
if ordered before March 25, the price will be $2.50 in sheets, 
$3.00 half leather. 

The Annual Catalogue for 1886 is now out of print 
But few copies of the Annual Catalogue for 1887 are on hand. 

The English Catalogue for 1888 is also expected shortly, 
price $1.50, paper; the Annual American and English Cata- 
logues, 1888, can be had in one volume, half leather, $5 00. 

Early orders for both Catalogues are solicited. 

4>° Remember, the price will be raised after the 25th 


of March. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEAR" ST.), 


P. O.*Box New York. 
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THE arrangements for the St. Louis Conference 
outlined elsewhere, the result of Mr. Davidson's 
enterprise and experience — to which the Library 
Association has so often been indebted — offer a 
tempting invitation to the profession which we 
trust will be widely honored. There is no class 
of workers to whom a vacation is more desirable 
and necessary than to professional librarians, tied 
to their desk as they are by routine duties, keep- 
ing long hours, always at the service of any one 
who calls, and subject constantly to a wear and 
tear vastly beyond that of most hard workers. If 
the American Library Association had done noth- 
ing more for the profession than to introduce a 
habit of vacation, it would have done sufficient 
service, not only tothe librarians themselves, but 
to the libraries which they serve. When there is 
added to this opportunity of vacation the benefit 
of meeting others of their profession, comparing 
notes, extending experiences by getting those of 
others, and the score of other benefits which come 
directly from these Conferences, it is not easy to 
reckon the great positive good which has come 
from this Association. We therefore appeal to 
librarians to make all their arrangements soas to 
give themselves the benefit of this outing, and we 
appeal even more strongly to library trustees to 
send their librarians to St. Louis, for the good of 
their libraries as well as for the good of the li- 
brarians. The distance, of course, is considerable, 
but the arrangements are such that the cost is 
moderate, and it will pay. 


Tue St. Louis-New Orleans-No, Carolina trip 
makes such demands upon the purse and time of 
librarians and their friends that it will be inex- 
pedient to attempt a European voyage in 1890. 
It will undoubtedly be postponed to 1891 or 1892, 
by which time another long vacation will have 
been earned and the depleted pocket- books filled 
upagain. The enjoyment of this trip will be much 
enhanced if we have a special train, as we did 
when we went through Wisconsin. The rail- 
roads are ready to give us this if our managers 
can secure enough passengers to warrant the ex- 
pense. Every one who goes, therefore, is doing 
a kindness to all the others who go, by increase 
ing their chance of a delightful journey. It will 
help Mr. Davidson in his negotiations if he 
knows how many he can count on with certain- 
ty and how many may possibly attend, Let 
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every one who has resolved to go write him at 
once to that effect at the Library Bureau, Bos- 
ton, and let every one who is hesitating write 
that also. Early information will strengthen his 
hand. 


THE series of reports which have been pro- 
vided for at St. Louis will perhaps be the most 
important feature of the Conference. By help of 
these the librarians who come together will geta 
general view of the progress of the profession in 
the last few years, at the hands of those best 
qualified to summarize the several subjects intelli- 
gently. This feature of annual reports is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, but has never yet been worked 
out to its full extent. We trust the St. Louis 
meeting will prove a valuable precedent in this 
direction. 


THE program of papers is so far meagre, and 
the committee hope to receive offers of others 
which can be made part of the programme. Yet the 
papers are, after all, the least important feature of 
such a meeting. They can be published as well, 
if not better, during the year in the columns of 
the LIBRARY JOURNAL, where they will reach 
a larger audience and be read more carefully 
than is possible at a Conference, however large 
and howeverinterested. They are more likely to 
have better attention scattered through the year 
in the JOURNAL than massed in the comprehensive 
report of the Conference which we usually give in 
the special Conference Number. The chief ob- 
ject of the papers is to lead to discussion, and it 
has been found at Catskill that discussion can be 
had without papers as wellas withthem. The re- 
ports, in fact, willstart discussions on the several 
lines and a talking meeting will be even more 
valuable than a reading meeting. Let us all go 
to St. Louis and come back refreshed with new 
ideas and new vigor. 


WE continue in this issue printing the plans of 
the notable new buildings which will be in pro- 
cess of erection or opening during the year. Of 
the new Boston Public Library we can give buta 
very meagre account, outside the plans, as the 
trustees have pursued the policy of saying as little 
publicly as possible. Public attention was called 
to the model exhibited in Boston and tothe plans, 
at the time the appropriation was asked for, toa 
sufficient extent to enable the trustees to justify 
their demands in the eyes of the people. Be- 
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yond that the trustees are perhaps wise in not 
giving too much publicity to details, as it will be 
more easy to modify for the better from time to 
time than if a plan were presented to which the 
public and interested parties might hold them 
and prevent desirable modifications. Such modi- 
fication has indeed gone on, to a considerable ex- 
tent, since these plans were reproduced. So that 
while we regret from a journalistic point of view 
that we cannot give more particulars as to the 
new building, we think the trustees may be right 
in this course. 


One evil, however, such a course has. They 
deprive themselves of the benefit of a good deal 
of volunteer criticism. Now outside advice, 
though generally impracticable, from want of 
knowledge of all the circumstances, and often ex- 
tremely provoking, may yet be valuable, not for 
what is said, but for what is suggested. It may 
be that the criticisms made are unjust and the 
substitute plans recommended cannot be accepted 
inthe form in which they are presented; yet an 
unsuspected difficulty may be revealed and when 
brooded on a third course may suggest itself 
which shall be better than either. The wise man 
listens to advice, sometimes courts it, and profits 
by it if he can. 

Tue election episode at the Buffalo Library 
brings back reminiscences of mercantile library 
elections in other cities in earlier days, when 
vigorous contests were held and members 
brought in by the score to vote for the side which 
had paid their membership fees. This sort of 
electioneering developed great excitement and 
certainly did increase temporarily the membership 
of the Library Associations, on which last ground 
an argument was made in behalf of the system. 
It is difficult, however, to find any real justifica- 
tion for this kind of library politics, and it cer- 
tainly is demoralizing in its relations to politics in 
the wider sense. Most librarians hold thoroughly 
to the idea of civil service reform, and nothing 
could be more destructive of good methods 
than this wild whirl of excitement and the acces- 
sion of new members who care nothing for a li- 
brary and know nothing of it. If people are to 
be paid to make use of libraries, it had better be 
done in some other way. We trust the Buffalo 
Library will put a stop to this kind of thing per- 
manently, although it is quite as well perhaps to 
do it on the principle of home rule rather than to 
run to Albany to ask the Legislature to provide 
virtue by statute, 


WE have just received some numbers of the 
second year of the Sulletin des sommaires des 
journaux scientifiques, littéraires, financiers, ar- 
tistiques, poliitgues, industriels, which gives away 
an edition of 5000 copies, and, apparently, lives 
by its advertisements. It gives weekly lists of 
the contents of 80 or 90 journals, much like the 
monthly lists in Polyéit/ion, useful if one wishes 
to review, week by week, the course of magazire 
and journalistic writing, nearly useless if one 
wishes to find a particular article or an article ona 
particular subject some time after it has come out. 
Mr. Fletcher's quarterly index covers a much 


Communications. 


A New HArtTrorp (Conn.) Liprary. — March 
8. “* Do you know that they are really talking of a 
free library in thistown? Some people have 
promised a quarter of a million of dollars if the rest 
can be raised. At the meeting last evening the 
President of the Theological Seminary eulogized 
Miss Hewins and said the library should be a 
*‘ monument to her self-sacrificing devotion to the 
interests of the Hartford people.’ 1! wonder how 
she liked being talked of in that way. I hope we 
may have the library, but this is a sleepy old 
place. — M. R.” 


TEMPORARY vs. ETERNAL.—Is a_ librarian 
bound to consider as saved everything in print, 
whether essential to a work or not? I confess 
that I am barbarian enough to object to handing 
down to posterity, as fart of a magazine, the 
monthly paid advertisements of the virtues of 
Ball’s corsets” or the alluring promises — re- 
peated ad nauseam in a half-dozen magazines 
every month —‘ how any lady or gentleman can 
easily make from forty to fifty dollars a day.” A 
large proportion of these advertisements are 
simply barefaced swindles, and whatever archxo- 


logical interest they may have a hundred ) ears 
hence, it is surely no business of the librarian to 
bind them up with magazines, with whose contents 
they have no more to do than the paper wrapper 
in which these magazines are sent through the 
mails. Many bound bocks have a temporary 
paper cover, and some of them have louse calen- 
| dars and booksellers’ advertisements liberally 
| sprinkledthroughthem. Someday some devotee 
of bibliolatry will seriously argue that these 
| should be religiously bound with the books to 
which they are temporarily attached! When a 
man is possessed with a hobby, it is difficult to 
say to what length he will ride his horse. For 
the sane librarian no rule can be clearer than this 
one: nothing should go into a bound book, issued 
in parts, that is not consecutively paged. If the 


librarian feels that he owes a duty to posterity to 
hand down all the silly advertisements that the 
greed of magazine publishers allows them two 
publish, let him make a collection, or rather a 
selection, of them, in a separate bound volume. 
J.S. 


| narrower field, but covers it much more profitably. : 
| 
ry 
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LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION : THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


BY W. I, FLETCHER, AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
II. 


It is the object of this paper to give some ex- 
position of the principles underlying what I have 
called a rational arrangement of the books in a 
library. Such an arrangement consists in bring- 
ing the books together in groups or classes in 
such a way as to facilitate their finding and use. 
In a purely circulating library it is a very simple 
matter, the governing idea being to serve the 
convenience of the attendants, and by increased 
promptness of delivery that of the readers as well. 
This isdone by bringing near together, as far as 
possible, the books likely to be called for by the 
same borrower. A good illustration of the work- 
ing of this principle was brought to my notice a 
short time since in a medium-sized city library, 
where the biographies of clergymen, missionaries, 
and persons noted for piety had been placed in 
the alcove with the religious books at a long re- 
move from the remainder of the biographical 
books, for the reason that it had been found that 
they were oftener called for on the same slip 
with religious and theological works than with 
those of any other class. Such adjustments of a 
library to the actual and proved convenience of 
use, and a general system which permits them, 
exhibit the application of the merest common 
sense, and of *‘ business principles” of the widest 
application. 

And where a library building is so constructed 
that some parts are less accessible than others, it 
is highly desirable that the most used books 
should be in the most accessible position, and no 
system of classification is tolerable which inter- 
feres with entire freedom in these respects. 
Still again the demands of different communities 
are so various that what is the most convenient 
order of classes in one is far from being so in 
another. As an illustration of this I will instance 
the fact that in Hartford it is quite natural to put 
books on Probabilities next to those on Insurance 
in the alcove for political and social science, 
while in a college library they would be related to 
mathematics or logic. In some of our manu- 
facturing towns books on the industrial arts are 
brought to the front, while in a town like Con- 
cord, Mass., they would naturally ‘‘ take a back 
seat.” 

Thus far I have spoken of circulating libraries, 
and in fact the great majority of all public libra- 


ries are circulating libraries to such an extenge 
that they will naturally be largely governed by 


| the foregoing considerations. Ifa use for refer- 


ence comes in (as it ought to and will more and 
more in all our communities), it will simply re- 
quire that the circulating library’s demand for 
compactness of storage yield enough to make the 
use of the books at or near their shelves possible, 
and that a somewhat more careful classification 
be made than is at all necessary for the other 
purpose. For example, all the histories of Eng- 
land in a purely circulating library of 50,000 vol- 
umes might well enough form one class, so that 
histories of the different periods would be hete- 
rogeneously thrownin together. But when these 
books are arranged for purposes of study, they 
will need to be divided into several periods, pre- 
ceded by a general class, so that within the space 
of a shelf or two will be gathered, for example, 
the histories of the rebellion and revolution of 
the 17th century. 

The principles of a rational classification, then, 
I take to be these : Books of a similar character 
are brought together to form aclass. The scope 
of each class will be determined by the number 
of books which may conveniently be used in a 
class, varying with the different requirements of 
different libraries and communities. The classes 
are placed one after another in a natural order, 
as distinguished from a logical or scientific order. 
Minor classes are not necessarily subdivisions of 
the major classes which they follow. For exam- 
ple, we may have the following historical classes 
succeeding one another ; and this arrangement is 
about what I would suggest for a library of 25,- 
000 to 100,000 volumes, situated in New England, 


and of a general character : 


North America ; General. Later history 


Aborigines New England. 

Early discoveries. Maine 

Canada and British Amer- New Hampshire. 
ica. Vermont 


United States; General. Massachusetts. 
Colonization period, Rhode Island 
Revolutionary period. Connecticut 
Formation of the Govern- Middle States 
ment, 1783-1812 Southern States, 
War of 1812 and to 1846. Western States 
Mexican war; Slavery Pacific slope. 
struggle. Mexico 
Civil war. Central America, 


It will be seen that there is no attempt to range 
these classes under general divisions, and those 
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under still more general ones. Nor does good 
library practice call for any such attempt. Each 
class, no matter how minute, stands independently 
**on its own bottom,” and the question of its rela- 
tion to some more general class is not raised. It 
is one of the chief difficulties of the abstract and 
analytical methods of classification, that they do 
require the logical subordination of minor classes 
to major as true subdivisions, often putting a se- 
vere strain on the logical powers and the inge- 
nuity of the classifier. 

A free, simple classification such as I have ad- 
vocated may be used with either a fixed or rela- 
tive location of the books; that is, where the 
shelves are numbered, and a book’s number indi- 
cates the shelf on which it belongs, or where the 
classes themselves are numbered, and the number 
of a book indicates the class to which it belongs, 
books being found by the relative position of the 
classes rather than by an absolute or fixed desig- 
nation. The advantages of the relative location 
seem to outweigh, for most libraries, those of the 
more common fixed numbers. Especially do they 
appear when it becomes necessary to move the li- 
brary to new quarters or to spread it out in case 
of extension of old quarters. Under the relative 
system of numbering, either of these things can 
be done without altering the number of a book. 

At the same time it must be admitted that 
there is less in this apparent advantage than 
would seem at first thought. For in actual prac- 
tice it is generally found that in occupying new 
quarters, or adapting the arrangement of the 
books to a room of larger size, there arises a de- 
mand based on good reasons for a shifting of the 
order of the classes. Among the causes may be 
such as the following: The chanze from a one- 
floor system to a two-story one, or to a stack 
with several floors ; altering the position of the 
delivery-room or desk; making new provision 
for reading-room access or delivery. And to 
such considerations as these, connected with the 
merely accidental and physical relations of the 
library-room, must be added the demand for 
changed relative positions of classes, which will 
result from the progress of thought and the fluc- 
tuations of public interest. Social questions to- 
day have a prominence, and the books on them a 
demand, that could not have been anticipated 
thirty years ago. In the case of a college library, 
the transfer of emphasis from philosophical and 
classical studies to scientific, economical, and 
literary ones, will demand a readjustment of the 
books. So a revolution in the character of a 
community such as occurs when a good, quiet old 


New England town becomes a bustling railroad 
and manufacturing centre, will demand a like 
revolution in the arrangement of its public libra- 
ry All of which shows that if the order of the 
classes is to be one for use and convenience, 
rather than an arbitrary and inconvenient one, 
it will be subject to change from time to time. 
And it goes without saying that the occupation 
of new quarters will generally be taken advantage 
of to make such changes. In the light of these 
considerations the relative-location system is seen 
to have a fixity at least as objectiénable as the 
other, and the simple advantage of being able to 
keep the same book numbers in occupying new 
quarters will readily be surrendered when it is 
found to involve the retention of an order of 
classes which is outgrown and ill-adapted to the 
newer surroundings. 

But while denying to the relative system the 
superiority which is claimed for it as to its per- 
manency of numbering, we may still agree that 
it has advantages sufficient to recommend it to 
progressive librarians. The simple way of carry- 
ing out the relative-location system is, when the 
classes have been formed and the order deter- 
mined in which they are most conveniently to be 
placed, to number these classes in consecutive 
order, leaving some gaps in the numbering at 
convenient points, for the insertion of the new 
classes which are sure to appear from time to 
time (1). 

The books in each class should also be num- 
bered consecutively; only, in order to provide 
for the larger sizes of volumes which cannot be 
accommodated on the same shelves with the 
smaller ones, it will be found to be a good plan 
to reserve for such books all the numbers below 
1oo, and then it will always be known that the 
books called for by these lower numbers are to 
be found on the lower shelves (2). 

Every library should have a complete list of its 
classes as arranged, for use especially in the plac- 
ing of new books, and to this list an alphabetical 
index should be made, referring to the classes by 
number, with cross references for synonymous 
terms, or those nearly so. Further than this the 
index cannot well be carried, because if it is once 
taken into the field of analytical subdivision, it 
will be hard to find a stopping place. For in- 
stance, if you have a class Indoor Games, it will 
not be best to put into your index, Chess, Check- 
ers, Cards, Whist, Euchre, Backgammon, Bill- 
iards, etc., etc., on the ground that in that class 
something may be found on each of these games. 
An index made on this principle will logically be 
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looked to for the names of all persons, places, 
and things, and will break down of its own 
weight. The place for these minor headings is 
in the alphabetical subject catalog, and not in the 
classification or its index. 

The effect of all that has been said is that each 
library must properly be classified for itself, and 
that no scheme can be offered which will be 
generally applicable. In order, however, to car- 
ry out the program with which I commenced 
these papers, and to furnish an example of the 
application of the principles I have endeavored 
to set forth, I propose to give in another paper a 
specimen classification suitable in the main for 
a general public library of from 25,000 to 100,000 
volumes. 


NOTES. 


1. This isa matter not demanding special care. New 
classes may be inserted where no numbers have been 
skipped, by simply using a letter or other mark after a re- 
peated number, as is often done in paging an inserted 
extra leaf or leaves in a book, Any class found to be too 
large may easily be subdivided in the same manner. 

2. The matter of book-sizes has always been something 


of a stumbling-block in numbering a library, owing part- ' 


ly to the common effort to economize space by using mov- 
able shelves and having some arranged for each size of 
book. The difficulties attending anything like an accurate 
classification are increased tenfold by this added compli- 
cation. Most librarians who attempt more than the most 
general classification are nowadays satisfied to place 
most of their shelves at a uniform distance apart (in most 
cases about ten inches), and to run together on these 
regular shelves all sizes below quarto, so reducing to a 
minimum the number of different places in which the 
books of a certain class are to be found. The same prin- 
ciple may be carried out in some classes (e.g. fiction and 
poetry) by making 7% inches (t2mo size) the stand- 
ard, and letting the few octavos go on extra-size shelves 
On the other hand, 
in some fine-arts and scientific classes, the quarto size 
will more naturally be taken as the standard, and only 
large-folio and atlas sizes be placed on the extra shelves. 
The rule I have given for numbering will apply in either 
case, the numbers above 100 (or in some cases beginning 
higher) being used for the books in the standard-size 
shelves, and the lower for those below. And further 
than this, I ought to say that nothing I have advanced 
should be regarded as discountenancing the use of any 
special book-numbering system (the Cutter author-num- 
bers, for example) in a library large enough to make such 
a system desirable. But I am endeavoring to set forth 
the ways of simplicity, to which complications may be 
added to any extent, as found necessary or thought desira- 
ble. 


below, as quartos do in other cases. 


THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO THE SCHOOL.' 


BY MRS. MINERVA A. SANDERS, OF 


THERE was never a time when the needs of the 
student were so well supplied as now; in fact, he 
has become the autocrat to whose demands we 
all bend — and why should we not ? 

Knowledge does not come to us by heredity, 
neither can it be legally transmitted to us, nor does 
it fall upon us “like the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath;” it is acquired only 
by stern, persistent labor. Then why, indeed, 
should we not give to those that are seeking it 
every facility for its acquirement that can be af- 
forded ? for, though the aids were tenfold greater 
than now, as they will be at no distant day, yet 
it will ever be by systematic, uncompromising 
effort that the prize will be attained, and the 
earlier in life this fact is realized the greater will 
be the progress. 

We propose to consider the relation of two of 
the most important of these aids: The first and 
greatest is the public schools, for the maintenance 


‘A paper read before the R. I. Institute of Instruction, 
Providence, R. I. 


THE PAWTUCKET PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


of which upwards of $80,000,000 is annually 
expended by our Government, and in the admin- 
istration of which 322,000 teachers are employed 
—almost three times the population of the city 
of Providence. 

This large number of earnest, intelligent, and 
cultured men and women are located throughout 
the United States, in its cities, its towns and 
villages, faithfully supplying material from the 
foundation to the capstone for the so-called edu- 
cation of the 11,000,000 children committed to 
their charge. 

This is a ‘‘ trust” which cannot be assailed, 
for its noble aim is recognized and honored 
throughout the land. 

Who can desire greater honor than to be num- 
bered among this noble army, to whom is en- 
trusted the task of training the mind and moulding 
the character of the youth of our country? 

“A noble army of marty:s” you may deem your- 
selves, when overcome by sheer physical weari- 
ness, but remember and take courage in the 
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thought that it is to your influence more than 
any other that we shall owe the strength of intel- 
lect and the moral courage that will rule our 
country for the next half century; for it has been 
truly said that ‘‘the public schools are the bul- 
warks of our republican government.” 

The ncxt great aid is our public libraries, for 
the library is the student's storehouse, The better 

is supplied the richer will be the results, for 
its worth, like that of a coin, is simply in propor- 
tion to the value received, and he who discloses 
its treasures to a mind however young has opened 
to him a vein of wealth far more enduring than 
the richest gold mine ever discovered. 

A well-known librarian has said that “ Li- 
braries are to our youth the first step in advance 
from their schools;” but I consider libraries as 
not only supplementing the schools, but preced- 
ing them, going side by side and working hand 
in hand with them. 

From the time a child is first taught to turn the 
leaves of a book, his education commences in 
studying the pictures from the books that his 
parents have borrowed from the public library; 
for there is many a home in which no other book 
ever finds its way. 

In these days of profuse and elegant illustration 
a book in the hands of a person of ordinary in- 
telligence furnishes facts for a child that he will 
remember all his life, and later on he will make 
many a practical application of the lessons thus 
early learned. Books, thus being a part of his 
daily amusement from his earliest years, become 
familiar to him, and as soon as possible he begins 
to make frequent visits to the library simply to 
look at the pictures. After a time he goes to 
school, and if he has a practical teacher he is 
soon seen at the library seeking aid of the li- 
brarian in matters in which a child of his years 
is interested. 

It may be, perhaps, of Thanksgiving Day as the 
holiday season approaches; the little fellow sits 
with wondering eyes intently reading from one 
of the many childish versions of the story (it 
may be St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, or “ The Bod- 
leys”) of the hardships and privations of our fore- 
fathers, and the blessed relief that came so 
opportunely, and Thanksgiving Day has there- 
after for him a deeper significance than simply a 
day of feasting and frolic, both of which he will 
enjoy no less for the knowledge gained. 

So step by step he learns to search for the 
wealth of information which the library contains, 
until it becomes the key which unlocks the hidden 
mysteries of his text-books, and a book becomes 


a thing of power and a treasure to be prized 
forever. 

The city of Worcester, under the guidance of 
its librarian, Samuel S. Green, has taken the 
initiative in systematizing the work of libraries 
and schools. 

Besides the usual methods of school cards—by 
the use of which he reports for one year a circu- 
lation of 12,500 volumes, for school and home 
use—and his personal attention to classes in a 
room especially devoted to that purpose, he has, 
“with the hearty codperation of the Superintend- 
ent of the public schools, placed in four of the 
higher grades as an experiment, small libraries of 
about one hundred such books as are most help- 
ful in their work.” Inthe LrpRARY JOURNAL for 
September, 1887, he reports the following result 
for one year: 

“ There were 156 pupils in the four rooms in 
which the books were placed; they have been 
taken out to be read by teachers and pupils for 
home use 2696 times and have been consulted 
for purposes of reference 6027 times, making an 
average of 134¢ volumes for home use, and 30 
volumes for reference per day.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson says of his methods: 
“He has succeeded in linking the library and 
public schools so closely that he and the teachers 
acting in concurrence indirectly control the read- 
ing of the whole generation that is growing up 
in that city.” 

The librarian of the public library of this city, 
Mr. W. E. Foster, like the librarian of Worcester, 
believes in the close relation of libraries and 
schools. By his ever ready pen, by increasing 
the facilities for the circulation of books in the 
schools, by his monthly reference lists, which 
have been of the greatest value, and by his deep 
interest in all school work, in which the library 
bears so importanta part, he is daily strengthening 
the bond of union already existing between them, 
the extent of his work being only measured by 
the limitations of his resources. 

Let me say here that I trust the time will 
come when we who know the needs of our com- 
munities so thoroughly, and who are expected to 
supply them, will not be handicapped in our 
efforts to extend the usefulness of our libraries 
by want of the required means. 

The work of the principal of the Point Street 
school of this city, Mr. James Sawin, in his an- 
nual graded lists of books to be read by the 
pupils, is another most effective agent for ce- 
menting the close relationship of libraries and 
schools. This method has been also adopted by 
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other teachers and librarians, both of our own 
and neighboring States. 


These “book lists’”’ are of incalculable value, | 


not alone for the children, but because of their 
reaching the homes; for many a weary father 
and mother is refreshed and instructed after a day 
of toil by the perusal of the books thus brought 
to their notice, of which they would otherwise 
have remained ignorant. 

They also raise the standard of thought and 
conversation in the homecircle, and if by the 
united effort of teachers and librarians we can 
influence the reading of our communitics to the 
exclusion of the dime novel and kindred demor- 
alizing literature, that is read not only stealthily 
by our youths but openly in the parlor and dis- 
cussed at the table as something ‘‘ unique and 
startling,” we shall confer a blessing not only 
upon this generation, but generations yet to 
come, 

We of the smaller libraries do not expect to 
follow very closely in the wake of the larger 
cities of Worcester and Providence. 

Each vicinity has a work peculiarly its own, 
for there is individuality in communities as in 
persons, which we must study carefully before 
we can successfully minister to their require- 
ments. 

In the public library at Pawtucket our work 
begins in the intellectual development of the 
very smallest children, by supplying our reading 
tables with picture books and juvenile magazines 
for their amusement. There are lying on our 
tables, absolutely free to the public, between five 
and six hundred papers, magazines, and books, 
from Our Little Men and Women, Baby Days,and 
**What Our Little Ones Saw,” to the London 
Graphic and Art Journal, ‘‘ The Cathedrals of 
the World,” and Wey’s “ Rome,” with its 300 illus- 
trations, 

It is not unusual for seventy little girls and 
boys to be sitting at the children's tables, looking 
at the pictures, and many a little one who has to 
be helped into a chair spends hour after hour at 
the tables. 

By the time he enters school the library has 
become a second home, and if the lesson of the 
day is upon “ The Pretty Flower, and the Bee,” 
from Munroe’s First Reader, he is very ready to 
go to the library at the request of his teacher for 
** The Child’s Book of Nature,” or “ Little Peo- 
ple and Their Homes in Meadow, Wood, and 
Water,” or some similar work, that she may read 
to the class of the habits of the “ busy bee.” Or, 
as he advances to the Third Reader, and the les- 
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son is ‘‘A Wonderful Ball,” or “ The Milky 
Way,” he will be found seeking ‘‘ The Seven 
Little Sisters,” or ‘‘ Overhead ;" or should it be 
upon ‘‘ The Meeting of the Winds,” “ The Boys 
of Other Countries”’ and “* The Children of the 
Cold” will have an interest for him. 

And still further on to No. 4, when reading of 
‘* The Fireflies,” or Edward Everett's speech on 
‘Bunker Hill What For?” ‘* Flowers and Their 


Stories,” or one of the many lessons upon ani- 
mals, his teacher will doubtless refer him to the 
library for ‘‘ Half Hours in the Tiny World,” 
** Boys of '76,” “ Wild Flowers and How They 
Grow,” “ How Plants Behave,” “ The Boys and 
Girls’ Pliny,” or “* Madam How and Lady Why,” 
all of which will awaken a deeper interest in his 
school work and develop a broader range of 
thought while teaching him the intelligent use of 
the library. 

The personal acquaintance of the librarian with 
the teachers and pupils promotes very greatly the 
use of the library in school work. There are 
teachers even in the primary grades who bring 
their pupils to the library and present them to 
me with admirable grace and dignity, solicit- 
ing help for them in their grade of work. 
While it is understood that it is my pleasure to 
give personal attention to all school work, these 
little ones have in consequence a special claim 
upon me. 

Another great assistance is by calling the at- 
tention of both teacher and pupil to any work in 
the library bearing upon the subject under con- 
sideration. 

I have just completed a list, which is in the 
hands of the Superintendent of our schools, of 
the books in the library pertaining to American 
history, extending into biography and some- 
what into fiction. This will be followed by a list 
to be used in the study of English and American 
literature. These lists will save much time and 
research, as we have at present no subject cat- 
alogue, another illustration of the usefulness of 
a library retarded by limited means. 


While each teacher has the privilege of taking 
six books for school use exclusive of the personal 
card, we cannot, as do the larger libraries, sup- 
ply many duplicates. Therefore, when a special 
subject is under consideration, everything per- 


taining to it is placed on the librarian’s desk, by 


which an equal degree of information may be ob- 
| tained by each member of the class. 

| We have had at least 40 members of the lower 
grades working together at the library, and I 
know of no more pleasing sight, or interesting 
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work than when they come to us in such num- 
bers, 

It would be a matter of surprise to those unac- 
customed to it to see the ease with which some 
of these small children use the reference books, 
some of them following a trail with the avidity 
and delight of a practiced hunter, never being 
satisfied till they have secured their prize. 

Not long since one of our teachers offered a 
prize to the members of her school for the best 
description of the Hoosac Tunnel; the papers read 
were worthy of the higher grades, all the work of 
which was done at the library. I have confined 
myself chiefly to illustrations showing the value 
of the library to the lower grades of school work, 
because it seems to be so much less understood; 
the idea prevailing very largely, even among 
teachers, that the library is only for the advanced 
student. 

The general observance of the birthdays of 
prominent statesmen and poets, and that of Arbor 
Day, brings the pupils of every grade to the li- 
brary; the most pleasing feature of this work is 
that almost without exception there is no inclina- 
tion to be satisfied with less than all the informa- 
tion that can be obtained. 

There are teachers in all grades, especially the 
higher, who daily refer their pupils to the library 
for further explanation of the work in hand, and 
who come with them, having previously made 
a study of the different authorities upon the 
subject, that they may the more readily assist 
them. 

One of the classes of the High School has just 
completed an analysis of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evange- 
line.” This work has been pursued at the library 
both with and without the teacher, and it is safe 
to say that even the poet had no clearer concep- 
tion of his work than have the members of this 
class. 

There are other teachers who say that “‘ they 
have no time for such work,” and their cards re- 
main unclaimed. 

Having had the honor to be enrolled as a 
member of the fraternity, I know the value of 
time to the teacher, and I am in the closest sym- 
pathy with their work both in its pleasures and its 
perplexities; but I also know how much time could 
have been saved had there been a public library 
at hand when I was teaching. 

Take for instance the study of geography: it 
was one of the hardest tasks that I had, to awaken 
in the minds of the children any degree of inter- 
est in foreign countries, or in our own except by 
the utmost effort on my part, and even with the 


maps it was difficult to fix localities in their minds 
simply because they were dry facts. 

If I could have referred them to a public libra- 
ry, with its wealth of juvenile literature, as “ The 
Zigzag Journeys,” “ Wonderful City of Tokio,” 
Drake's New England Coast,” Stoddard’s ‘‘ Red 
Letter Days,” ‘‘ Around the Hub,” or “ Views 
from Plymouth Rock,” Plymouth would not have 
been to them, according to the text-book, merely 
“the place where the pilgrims landed in 1620,” 
awakening in their minds no other idea than a 
large barren rock carefully fenced in, except for 
explanation by the teacher; it would have been 
a town full of historic interest, from which their 
first lesson in New England history would have 
been learned unconsciously. 

Or, could I have given them ‘‘ The Hale Fami- 
ly Flights,” Spain would not have been to them 
simply, “A warm country from which we obtain 
grapes, wine, and raisins,” but a country filled with 
legend and romance, in which every child delights; 
the description of its picturesque scenery would 
have charmed them, the habits of its people would 
have interested them, and they would have wan- 
dered through the magnificent courts of the Al- 
hambra as ia fairyland. 

Again, could they have had “ The Boy Travel- 
lers in China and Japan” or “ When I wasa Boy in 
China,” written by a Chinese graduate of Yale, 
the topography of the country, the characteristics 
of the people, their industry and art, and the 
amusements of its youth so greatly like our own, 
would have been so photographed on their minds 
that China would have had a far broader signifi- 
cance than ‘‘ A country so thickly settled that the 
people cannot all live upon the land, and some 
of them live in boats and rafts, with their hair 
shaven from the top of the head and plaited in a 
long tail.” 

Perhaps I ought to have been satisfied if the 
children learned the all-important facts, that 
“Rhode Island is the smallest of the United 
States, and contains many manufacturing villages, 
and great quantities of cotton and woollen goods 
are made.” And if a full woodcut of a cotton 
manufactory accompanied it, what more could 
any reasonable person ask? If I could have re- 
ferred them to a library where there were lying on 
its reading tables (like our own) a half dozen copies 
of ‘‘The Providence Plantations for 250 Years, 
the People, their Neighbors, their Pursuits and 
Progress,” a half-hour’s perusal of the book would 
have given them so intelligent an idea of their 
own State that I am sure they would have been 
greatly surprised, and very much pleased to learn 
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that so small a State could contain so much be- 
sides cotton and woollen mills. 

If, as I say, all of these things could have been 
done, the time heretofore devoted to explanation 
by the teacher would have been filled by the 
pupils in an eager competition to tell all that they 
knew concerning the countries or localities, intro- 
duced in the lesson, thus making the recitation of 
general interest, saving much valuable time and 
useless explanation for the teacher. 

As with geography, so it is with the whole 
curriculum, from the primary grade to the high 


school, and on to the University : the library is, as | 
I have said, the key which unlocks the hidden 


mysteries of the text-books, promoting scholarly 
habits, and awakening and broadening the mind | 
by a grasp of fact and range of thought such as | 
can be acquired in no other way. 


There are many illustrations that might be 
given, showing the close relation of the library 
to the school, but we cannot expect to exhaust so 
broad a subject in a brief half hour. 

Let me however suggest, in closing, that the 
teachers of the public schools make their respect- 
ive libraries the fountain of supply, not alone for 
the good of the pupil, but for their personal ad- 
vantage in the saving of time and mental 
friction, as well as for the infinitely better 
results that will be secured in their work. Also 
by becoming conversant with its resources, 
of educational value, they can the more effect- 
ively help those committed to their charge to use 
it freely and intelligently ; that from childhood to 
youth, and on to middle life and old age, the 
public library may be their amusement, instruct- 
or, companion, and friend. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK.—II. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


THE LIBRARIES OF AMERICAWNA.* 

SAMUEL LATHAM MITCHELL BARLOW in 1863 
purchased the library of American books collected 
by Col. Aspinwall, but the bulk of the collection 
was burned. Five hundred of the gems of the col- 
lection were saved, however, and consist of the 
rarest kind of early Americana, a number of which 
Mr. Harrisse described in his Bibliotheca Barlow- 
iana, New York, MDCCCLXIV. (8vo, pp. 15), and 
the whole collection, with such additions as Mr. 
Barlow has made, is described in A Rough Listas a 
Basis of a Catalogue of the Library of S. L. M. 
Barlow. New York, 1885. 

John Bigelow has a collection of books and 
mss. relating to Franklin, including tue original | 
Ms. of the Autobiography. 


The family of John Romeyn Broadhead retain 
the large library collected by him which was de- 
scribed briefly in Wynne. It contains some 3500 
volumes, alarge proportion of which relate to the 
early history of this country, and especially to the | 
history of New York. 

Franklin Burdge has formed a collection of 
books bearing on the history of the Revolution, 
and especially on the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Henry B. Dawson has a large miscellaneous 


* To describe all these collections at first hand would 
be impossible, so in many cases I have been compelled to | 
give the details as derived from others, and therefore 
may have omitted specialties or classes. There are no 
doubt omissions of whole libraries, and I shall be grateful 
for any additions, elaborations, or corrections, 


collection of books, acquired chiefly during his 
editorial work on his Historical Magazine. Es- 
pecial fulness is claimed in American Constitu- 
tional History. 

Henry T. Drowne has a series of books re- 
lating to the history of Rhode Island, the Society 
of the Cincinnati, and the French Allies in the 
Revolution. 

L. F. Emilio is a collector of books, etc., re- 
lating to the Southern Rebellion. 

Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet has a fine collection 
of Revolutionary books, pamphlets, prints, and 
Mss. 

The family of George Folsom retain the li- 
brary described by Wynne. The Americana is 
almost wholly limited to the ‘‘ geographical” 


| period of our history, and is especially strong in 


the Dutch section uf books. 

Charles B. Foote's collection of first editions of 
American authors was referred to in my first 
article. He also has a collection of general 
works on this country. 

W. L. Fraser has a collection of early Ameri- 
can illustrated books. 

Ogden Goelet has a very fine and complete 
collection of books relating to New York, includ- 
ing a good set of the Jesuit Relations, local his- 
tories, imprints, etc. 

Rocellus S. Guernsey has a collection of books 
and pamphlets bearing on the political and per- 
sonal controversies of 1800 - 1812 and tothe War 
of 1812. 

Col. Rush C. Hawkins has a very complete 
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collection of the regimental histories of the Re- 
bellion, with some general works on that war. 

Brayton Ives’ library, as mentioned in my first 
article, includes a valuable collection of early 
Americana. 

John Jay has a collection of books and Mss. 
bearing on the Peace negotiations of 1783. 

Charles H. Kalbfleisch is the owner of one of the 
finest if not the finest collection of early Ameri- 
cana in the world. An informant stated that for 
the period covered by Harrisse (1492-1551), Mr. 
Kalbfleisch has more titles than are given in the 
whole two volumes of that work, and that this 
single library is superior to the Americana in the 
Lenox and Carter-Brown collections united. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb has a working library, 
gathered in editing ‘the Magazine of American 
History and writing her “History of New York.” 

Thomas J. McKee’s collection of first editions 
of American authors and the Drama in this 
country is noticed in my first article. 

Col. J. P. Nicholson has a fine library relating 
to the Rebellion. 

Daniel Parish, Jr., hasa wonderful collection of 


THE NEW BOSTON 


THe new Boston Public Library, facing on | 
Copley Square, will have one of the finest sitwa- 
tions in New Boston, as the Back Bay district may 
properly be called. [t faces Holy Trinity Church, 
has for its neighbor on one side the new Old 
South, with the Boston Art Club just beyond, and 
on the other side the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. The building fronts on Dartmouth St., and 
has on either side Boylston St. and St. James 
Ave. The site is not far from the Common and 
public gardens, being about a third of a mile 
along Boylston St. from the present library. 

An elevation of the front was given inthe L1- 
BRARY JOURNAL for March, 1888. The building, 
as planned, is 229 by 225 feet, and 69 feet high. 
The material is Milford granite, of a warm and 
attractive color, relieved with panelled decorations. 
The main entrance is through a great arched door- 
way in the centre of the facade, on either side of 
which are single figures representing Philosophy 
and History. This doorway is flanked by re- 
cessed windows, under which are carved granite 
seats or benches, the backs of which are memorial 
tablets. On the further side of these recesses are 
two groups representing the arts and the sci- 
ences, The first story is of simple desiga in huge 
blocks of stone with a frieze in Greek fretwork. 
Over the main door is the inscription “ Open to 
all.” The main feature of the facade is the great 
row of arches occupying the second and third sto- 
ries, and giving light to Bates Hall within. The 
windows occupy the upper two thirds only of each 
of these recessed arches and the lower third is 
panelled with slabs giving the names of the great 
writers and artists of all times and lands. In 
the central window the space is occupied by an 


allegorical design giving the arms of the library. 


books, pamphlets, broadsides, Mss., etc., on the 
history of Slavery and the Rebellion. It is prob- 
ably unequalled in the country. 

N. Ponce de Leon has a library of between 
7000 and 8000 volumes dealing with the geog- 
raphy and history of this country, and especially 
with Spanish-America. 

William C. Prime, as mentioned in my first 
article, has a collection of Americana. 

Dr. Samuel S. Purple has a large collection of 
medical books and Americana ; the latter section 
is especially strong in local history and gene- 
alogy. 

George Edwin Sears’ collection of American 
books is mentioned in my first article. 

David McNally Stauffer has a collection of 
Signers of the Declaration and Revolutionary 
documents and books. 

Henry K. Stiles has a library of local history 
and genealogy. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt has a number of exces- 
sively rare American Incunabula, including the 
Bay Psalm Book and New England Primers sold 
in the Brinley sale. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Between and just above the arches is a series of 
great circular medallions with symbolical designs, 
and above along the cornice of the long roof isa 
Latin inscription which reads, in translation, 
“For the use of the People’s Library, 1852, this 
edifice is the gift of the City of Boston, 1888.” 

As the visitor enters he finds himself ina spa- 
cious vestibule of stone 15 feet long and 16 feet 
wide, through which he reaches a grand entrance- 
hall of marble 37x44 feet. The main staircase 
leads upward from this hall in steps 20 feet wide 
and is to bethroughout of the finest Sicilian mar- 
ble. The staircase turns on both sides and 
gives access through a hallway and lobby to the 
great Bates Hall reading-room, a magnificently 
decorated apartment running the full length of the 
main front, being 218 ft. in length, 42 ft. in width, 
and so ft. high. This is the great show-room of 
the library and will be one of the finest interiors 
in America, perhaps the finest single library-room 
in the world. It isto be wainscotted in oak from 
the oak floor to the base of the great arched 
windows, a distance of 14 feet. The frieze above 
these columns contains various appropriate 
legends. From this wainscotting, the windows 
themselves and the great piers between them 
carry the eye to the barrel-vaulted roof, which 
will be richly ornamented. At either end carved 
oak screens cut off a semicircular portion, one of 
these ends being given up to the public card cata- 
logue and the other to a writing-room. The end 
walls will be richly decorate] with mural paint- 
ings. So much forthe great show features of the 
library. 

The plans which we present in this issue give 
a partial idea of the storage and working facili- 
ties embodied. The ground floor contains at the 
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left of the main entrance the cataloguer’s room 
(K), and official card catalogue (L), on the right a 
map room (V), and the collection of bound 
newspapers (U). Back of the catalogue-rooms at 
the left, with an entrance on St. James Ave., is 
the receiving and ordering department (M), and 
next this are the rooms of the Custodian (N), 
cloak-room (E), lavatory (F), and elevator (J), 
for the use of the library staff. At the back of 
the newspaper-room is a room for unbound 
pamphlets and duplicate exchanges (T), and 
a second store-room for duplicate exchanges (R), 
other cloak-rooms (E), lavatories (F), and ele- 
vators (J),for the use of the public, on either side 
of the great staircase. On the floor above, next 
to Bates Hall, is, on the left, a waiting-room (J) 
in front of the delivery-desk (K). This last com- 
municates with a delivery-room (N), which leads 
to the stacks and next to it is the oval trustees’ 
room (O). On the right side, adjoining Bates 
Hall, is a room for scientific periodicals (V), with 
attendant at the desk (U), who admits special 
students to the rooms designated for them (S). 

The stack-room occupies the back half of the 
library, being 218 feet long, with wings toward 
the front of the library, occupying the ground 
floor and the Bates Hall floor. The shelves of 
the stacks are ranged in six stories, each 73¢ feet 
high. 

The story above, of which the plan is not 
shown, includes on the left side rooms for the 
Thayer, Nichols, and Franklin Libraries, for the 
Ticknor Library, and for the Medical Library, and 
on the left rooms for the Bowditch Library, the 
English public documents and the American pub- 
lic documents. At the back are other special rooms 
for the Patent, Barton, and Parker Libraries. 

The new building is to cost $1,175,000, and 
it will not be completed in less than three years. 
Changes, we should add, are being made from 
time to time in the plans here set forth, and 
though we have described the proposed building 
in the present tense, before it becomes present the 
modifications are likely to be considerable. 


THE NEW FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


Tue new building for the Free Public Library 
at Quincy, Illinois, stands on the southwest cor- 
ner of Maine and 4th Streets, and fronts upon 
Washington Park, a very convenient and central 
location. It is constructed of grayish white 
limestone, taken from the bluffs upon which the 
city is built, and togethez with the land upon which 
it stands rcpresents an outlay of nearly $50,000. 
This property and about 6000 books are turned 
over to the Free Public Library, at the nomi- 
nal rental of $1, by the Quincy Library, which 
as a subscription library had been running for 
more than forty years. Its funds and gener- 
ous private subscriptions have provided for the 
new institution the beautiful new structure of 
which we give a view and complete plans. 

The main entrance is by a short flight of steps 
on the corner facing the park. This admits to a 
spacious vestibule, from which the entrance to 
the delivery-room is on the left, and on the right 
s a broad and elegant stairway leading to the 


periodical and newspaper reading-room on the 
second floor. The vestibule is spacious, lighted 
on two sides and by a large semicircular fan- 
light over the doors, is richly decorated in choc- 
olate and reddish brown, and across the foot of 
the stairway has a handsome screen of light open 
woodwork harmonizing with the beautiful balus- 
trade which it joins. 

The basement is high and unusually well 
lighted. In it are situated the boiler-rooms, 
toilets and lavatories for both sexes, and, in addi- 
tion on the south side, two large rooms, as yet 
unfinished, but which in the future may be used 
as work- rooms. 

On the left side of the vestibule is the en- 
trance to the delivery-room, which is 23 feet 6 
inches by 24. It is decorated in three shades of 
blue, which produce a very agreeable contrast to 
the book-room that opens out of it through a broad 
archway nearly the full height of the ceiling. The 
book-room is 16 feet high on the sides and 22 
in the centre, being amply lighted with windows 
above the tops of the book-cases on all three 
sides. It has a capacity for 20,000 volumes, 
with ample present provision for future growth. 
The walls are colored in two shades of brown, 
lightened by yellow, of such tints as to soften 
the light without absorbing it unduly. 

To the west of the delivery-room, and opening 
from it by glass doors, both in front and behind 
the counter, is a reference-room, which is to con- 
tain a choice selection of the best reference 
books. Provision for getting books from the If- 
brary proper is made by a window opening upon 
the delivery counter. While doors open into the 
hall and directors’ room, it is intended that visit- 
ors shall enter only through the delivery-room, 
thus passing the attendant at the desk, who at all 
tines hasa view of the room through the window 
and glass doors. To the north of the reference- 
room, and separated from it by large sliding- 
doors, is a very commodious and beautiful direc- 
tors’ room. This has also entrance from the 
hall. 

The stairway from the entrance to the second 
story is broad and of an easy tread. The read- 
ing-room, 56 feet by 24, is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the country, being ceiled in white walnut 
(pecan) in its natural color. The walls are 
tastefully tinted in olive gray and olive green. 
The room is 16 feet high on the sides and 22 in 
the centre, and amply lighted both by night and 
by day. The tables are of heavy oak and run 
longitudinally, and not transversely as shown in 
the plan. They are eight in number, and each is 
lighted by two pillar gas stands, having two 
branches. These, like all the other gas fixtures 
throughout the building, are of polished brass. 
Newspaper desks will occupy the wall spaces on 
the north and south sides of the room. 

Over the vestibule, and the same size with it, 
is a small room which may be devoted to special 
study, or some other use not yet determined. 
Its walls are decorated in two shades of blue 
spangled with gold. Over the directors’ room is 
one of the same size and shape and opening into 
the reading-room and hall in a similar manner. 
Its walls are tinted in two shades of brown, with 
a ceiling still lighter. In the tower is still an- 
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other small room, similar in shape and size to | 


that over the vestibule. 
The heating is by steam, both by radiators and | 
by registers, and at the west ends of both large 
reading-rooms, and in all four of the small rooms 
described, are fireplaces in which it is intended 
to use anthracite coal ; or as we may hope, gas, 
air, or some other smokeless fuel will soon be | 
employed. These, together with a ventilating | 


shaft near the east end of the reading-room, pro- 
vide amply for ventilation. 

The building is much more capacious than its 
surroundings would lead one to think. It is fin- 
ished in a substantial and tasteful manner ; and 
the wood-work being all of light color, produces a 


| very fine and pleasing effect. It is a structure of 


which any city might well be proud. 
A. W. 
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NEW YORK CLUB LIBRARIES. 
Abridged from N. Y. Evening Post, March 2, 1889. 
THE CENTURY. 


Tue first club visited was the Century, in 
East Fifteenth Street. This organization has 
a remarkably fine collection, which now contains, 
exclusive of official Government documents, near- 
ly 10,000 carefully selected and valuable books. 

“ Lack of space,” said Mr. Everett, the librarian, 
“prevents a proper arrangement of the books. 
On some shelves they are placed two deep, so that 
one can scarcely, by a casual examination, obtain 
a correct idea of the size of the collection. 
The library was started some fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Prof. 
Van Amringe were the original Library Com- 
mittee, and W. M. Allen gave the first books, 
which formed the nucleus of the present collec- 
tion. Foratime Mr. Allen's books, consisting 
mainly of valuable and old works on art, formed 
the entire library. This number was gradually 
augmented by gifts from members, in many cases 
of their own writings. It is only within a com- 
paratively recent period that a regular appropria- 
tion has been set aside for the purchase of new 
books. 

“It is in continual use, and is especially valu- 
able to writers, from whose ranks the member- 
ship of the club is largely drawn. No one is 
allowed to take books away from the house. 
Books taken from the shelves are left, after 
members are done with them, upon the tables. 
The books are arranged under their appropriate 
headings, such as ‘ Biographical,’ ‘ Historical,’ 
etc., and each has a number and a shelf number.” 


THE UNION. 


It was not until four years ago that the move- 
ment was begun which has resulted in the present 
constantly and rapidly growing collection of 4000 
to 5000 volumes. As the Union Club library is 
comparatively new, we have not as yet very 
much to show, but they have in every instance 
the best editions procurable, and in many cases 
the first editions of standard works. There is no 
limit set to the amount of money to be spent for 
books. When new. books are suggested by the 
Library Committee, they are bought, and the 
bills are sent to the House Committee. Last 
year over $2000 was spent in the purchase of 
new books. Out of the 5000 volumes now in the 
library, about 1700 are French books, the remain- 
der being English standard novels and books of 
reference upon all subjects in which a man of 
wealth and leisure might naturally be interested. 
The club contemplates making an addition to its 
library rooms in the near future. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


The University Club, at Twenty-sixth Street 
and Madison Avenue, is composed entirely of 
college-bred men, and from this fact alone it 
would be inferred that its library would be es- 
pecially adapted for the use of professional men. 
So far is this true that next to the Century libra- 
ry that of the University ranks highest among 
club libraries as one of reference. There are 


now 7000 volumes upon the shelves. The library 
was started, said Mr. Williams, the librarian, in 
1879. At first, and for a considerable period, the 
growth of the library was entirely from gifts. 
About two years ago it was decided to put it 
upon a more systematic basis, and it was then 
determined to appropriate each year so much 
money for the purchase of new books. Before 
that time there was no regular paid librarian. 
During the last two years there has been expend- 
ed for new books considerably over two thousand 
dollars. The library is essentially one of refer- 
ence, is especially strong in encyclopedias and 
dictionaries, and is unique in its collection of col- 
lege literature. Since the disorganization of the 
Army and Navy Club, the University has become 
the Service club of the city, and we are now pay- 
ing considerable attention to the collection of 
books upon military and naval science and history. 
One small room in the rear is devoted entirely to 
belles-letters, and it may be said that next to its 
value as one of reference the library is notably 
strong in classical literature. 


THE UNION LEAGUE, 


As far as surroundings are concerned, there is 
no club library in the city which can compare 
with that of the Union League Club. The main 
room, which faces on Fifth Avenue, is magnifi- 
cent and ornate. It is 180 feet long and about 30 
wide, with book-shelves arranged in alcoves. 
The library now contains about 7000 volumes, 
not including periodical literature, as the Library 
Committee has never thought it worth while to 
bind magazines. The library excels in the line of 
American history and fine art-book collection, 
and is strong in encyclopedias and standard works 
of fiction. It has been the object of the club to 
secure as fine a reference library as is possible, and 
to that end the different committees have been 
working for years. Some time ago a general 
weeding out was made of books which were not 
considered up to the mark, and several hundred 
of such were sold at auction. For the mainten- 
ance of the library and purchase of new books 
there is a regular appropriation of $4000 a year. 
The number of books is being increased every 
year by 500 to 1000 volumes. 


THE LOTOS. 


When the club was started, the library ques- 
tion was broached, but there was such a diversity 
of opinion as to the kind of books that should be 
purchased that it was finally decided that a regu- 
lar library should not be one of the club's attrac- 
tions. Nothing has been done, therefore, in this 
direction, except subscribing to the leading 
American magazines. The Lotos Club library 
now contains, inclusive of the bound volumes of 
this periodical literature, about 1000 volumes. 
Outside of the bound magazines, no money has 
been spent by the club for any books except dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias. The few other 
books have been given by members. 


THE AUTHORS’. 


The Authors’ Club has made a step towards 
having a library, by requesting each member to 
present to the club the books written by himself. 
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This request has been complied with to some ex- 
tent, and a 400 or 500 volume nucleus of a library 
has thus been formed. 


THE HARMONIE, 


The Harmonie Club, a distinctively German 
organization, whose house is in Forty-second St., 
near Sixth Ave., has a library of about 12,000 
volumes. Most of these are German books, the 
remainder being French and English. Little at- 
tempt has been made by this club to form a ref- 
erence library, and the majority of the books are 
novels, with a fair proportion of scientific treat- 
ises and fine-art works. 


THE PLAYERS, 


The Players, in their new house in Gramercy 
Park, make ample recognition of the relationship 
which should exist between the stage and litera- 
ture by devoting toa library the whole of the sec- 
ond floor. The arrangement of the shelves for 
the books is in accord with common sense, and is 
admirable; they rise from the floor to a height 
just convenient for the reaching capacity of an 
average man. Upon the walls, above the shelves, 
hang the pictures of a theatrical portrait gallery, 
which is illuminative of much between the covers 
of the volumes reposing below. The library is 
furnished with broad tables and comfortable 
chairs, and is now being supplied with electric 
light in place of gas. 

Five thousand volumes could find place upon 
the shelves, but scarcely half that number are 
there at present. Among those, 1000 volumes 
are, like the house, the gift of Edwin Booth. 
They constituted his working library, and were 
a part of the furnishing of bis lately relinquished 
house in Chestnut Street, Boston. About one- 
third of the 1ooo consist of editions of Shake- 
speare, and Shakespearian commentary and criti- 
cism. Something more than a third are devoted 
to theatrical memoirs, works on costume, and 
biographies of actors. Less than a third belong 
to general literature. 

Lawrence Barrett supplements Mr. Booth’s 
gitt with 500 volumes selected from his private 
library. They are books ofa strictly histrionic 
character, and care has been taken to see that 
none of Mr. Booth’s volumes is duplicated. An 
interesting selection of the original editions of 
early English dramatists. especially those of the 
Restoration period, stands to the credit of Au- 
gustin Daly, to whom also are due thirty folio 
volumes containing a series of English play-bills 
for 135 years back. A librarian has been regu 
larly engaged, and he is now at work compiling 
a catalogue. 

THE REFORM. 


[To the ELvening Post's list should be added 
a few others. The library of the Reform Club, 
12 E. Thirty-third St., is only a year old and it is 
intended to be confined chiefly to works on po.i- 
tics and economics. It has already over 1200 vol- 
umes on this specialty, including the library of 
early Government documents collected by Ex- 
Senator Mason, of Virginia, given to the club by 
his son, 
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THE LAWYERS’. 


Though not the owner of a library, the club 
has all the benefits of one, for the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company has extended to the members 
the use of their very fine law library, containing 


| upwards of 7000 volumes. 


THE GROLIER. 


With a membership of book-lovers this club 
could hardly be without a library, and though two 
cases at present contain its collection, which is 
limited to bibliography and book-making, it is 
growing fast, and promises soon to be a fine col- 
lection on those subjects. 

THE SEVENTH REGIMENT. 

This association has one of the largest club li- 
braries in the city, dealing almost entirely with 
military works and war histories. It is especially 
strong on our Rebellion. 

THE PRESS. 
This collection of journalists has, we understand, 


a number of works on journalism and kindred sub- 
jects, but how large we cannot state.—Ebs. L. J.] 


THE BUFFALO LIBRARY ELECTION, 


THE annual election at the Buffalo Library on 
February 12 has been the cause of much com- 
ment in the Buffalo papers. There were two rival 
tickets, headed by ex-Senator D. H. McMillan 
and Mr. Ed. H Movius. It bad been the custom 
some years ago for rival candidates to obtain 
votes by purchasing membership tickets for new 
members, but it was understood that the two 
candidates had agreed that the practice should not 
be revived this year. It is said, however, that a 
member of the library who desired Mr. Movius’ 
success went, on the morning of the election, to 
a bank of which he was a director and picked out 
18 employés for whom he offered to pay six 
months’ dues with the understanding that they 
should vote for Mr. Movius. This, it was after- 
wards explained, was done entirely without Mr, 
Movius’ knowledge, but the news was brought to 
Mr. McMillan, and he and his friends decided to 
take a hand atthe same game. Fifty workmen 
at a neighboring factory were found, who in con- 
sideration of membership tickets were ready to 
vote for Mr. McMillan, and they came to the hall 


| in a body with tickets of membership duly filled 


out and paid for. An endeavor was made at this 
juncture to prevent further work of the sort, but 


| the combat had waxed so warm that a truce was no 


longer practicable. The friends of Mr. Movius 
offered, it was said, to place as much as $5000 at 
his disposal, but he declined to permit any further 
voting of the kind on his behalf. Later in the 
day the dry-goods houses were invaded ; 100 em- 
ployees in one store and 160 in another were 
‘** brought in line,” and as soon as work was over 
at 6 o'clock they begun to throng the library hall. 
There was some attempt to challenge these votes, 
but all the voters held membership tickets prop- 
erly filled out and paid for. The Board had met 
three times during the day to admit new members. 
The final result was a vote of 757 for Mr. McMil- 
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lan and 592 for Mr. Movius. Of the 1349 votes 
for President, 377 were from new members. In 
the previous year the total vote was 801, of which 
20 were of members joining on election day. 
After the close of the polls the two candidates for 
the presidency dined together amicably at the 
Buffalo Club. 

There has been some charge since that the affair 
has been magnified by one of the Buffalo papers 
which was opposed in politics to the successful 
candidate. It is, however, an unfortunate revival 
of an old custom, and it is probable that it will 
be done away with hereafter. In 1871, eighteen 
years ago, the President of the Association in his 
annual address asked the members of the Associa- 
tion ‘to take immediate and decided measures to 
preserve the purity of our elections,”’ but action 
was deferred until after an election a few years 
later, known as “the tin-pail election,” at which 
there were so many abuses of the kind that at 
the first annual meeting succeeding, the following 
amendment of the by-laws of the library was 
adopted : 

* Resolved, That no person shall vote or be eligible to 
office at a regular or special election who was not a mem- 
ber at the time of holding the caucus for such an election.” 

The adoption of this resolution was criticised 
by some as tending to prevent an increase of the 
Association, and when in 1877 the by-laws were 
revised, the resolution above quoted disappeared 
altogether. 

In view of the criticism upon the election of 
this year, President McMillan caused a resolution 
to be drafted and sent to Assemblyman Andrus 
at Albany with the request that the bill should be 
introduced at once to get a favorable place on 
the calendar and held in the committee to await 
the action of the Board of Management. This 
provided for the amendment of the organic law 
of the Association so that no person shall be en- 
titled to vote at the annual election who shall not 
have been a member at the time of the holding of 
the caucus immediately preceding such aanual 
election, and that no person shall be elected to 
membership after the date of holding the caucus 
until after the annual election shall have taken 
place. 

The Buffalo Courier, which had made the 
strongest criticism upon the election, opposed 
this asa move inthe wrong direction, on the 
ground that the State should not be asked to inter- | 
fere in sucha matter, but that the members of | 
the Library Association should themselves have 
sufficient virtue to incorporate such a provision 
in their by-laws. The incident has been most 
suggestive and the discussion of it most interest- 
ing. 

The annual meeting of the Library Association 
followed on February 25, and attracted all the 
more interest because of the preceding episode. 
Addresses were made by the retiring President, 
Mr. Gorman, and by the incoming President, Mr. 
McMillan. Mr. Gorman’s address stated in de- 
tail the facts and figures as to the new Iroquois 
Hotel, which is nearly completed at a cost of $675,- 
000, as an investment out of which income may 
be permanently assured to the library. It is 
claimed to be the finest fire-proof hotel between 


New York and Chicago. The library and hotel 


together carry a mortgage debt of $850,000, 
$600,000 at 34g per cent. interest, and 250,000 
at 5 percent. interest. The fixed yearly charges 
are $33,883, and the rentals of hotel and stores 
in the same building are expected to reach $54,- 
ooo. The portions rented already vield an income 
of $45,200, and in addition the -iessees of the 
hotel are to supply electric light for the library, 
which is equal to $1500 more. This with some 
minor sources of revenue gives an estimated re- 
turn of $21,320 a year in addition tot he library, 
revenue proper of $6000. As the library ex- 
penses are about $15,000 per year, there is left 
$10,000 yearly for the sinking fund. In his ad- 
dress President Gorman gave especial praise to 
Mr. Edmund Hayes as the man to whom the li- 
brary was most indebted in providing this new 
financial basis, and he mentioned also the long 
and faithful service of 11 years of the Treasurer, 
Mr. John L. Williams. 

President McMillan’s address was devoted 
largely to reviewing the election question, as 
summarized above, and he took strong ground in 
favor of action through the Legislature. He made 
also the interesting suggestion that two prizes of 
life membership in the library should be offered, 
one to the boys and one to the girls of the upper 
class in the Buffalo High School, and that annual 
memberships be offered, one to the boys and one 
to the girls in the lower classes in the High 
School and in the upper class of each of the pub- 
lic schools of the city. These prizes would aggre- 
gate two life memberships and forty annual mem- 
berships yearly —a monetary value of $220, which 
would be well repaid, Mr. McMillan thought, in 
extending the membership of the Association 
through the city and bringing in each year 42 of 
the most capable of the rising generation. He 
also suggested that the life memberships should 
be made memberships in perpetuity on the pay- 
ment of an additional sum of $20. He urged also 
that under the State act the Mayor and Council of 
Buffalo should authorize the payment of $5000 
annually by the city to the library. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Children’s Library Association of New 
York, of which accounts were given in the LiBRARY 
JOURNAL for May and June, 1887, now occupying 
rooms at 1554 Broadway, held its annual meeting 
March 4. S. Edmund Seaman, G. A. Plimpton, 
Miss Mary A. Bruce, Miss Flora F. Davis, and 
Miss Susie Haight were elected trustees, to hold 
office for three years from last October, in place of 
Messrs. Dewey and Schiff, resigned, and Messrs. 
Bowker, Allen, and Smith, whose term of office 
had expired and who declined reélection. 

The association was founded by Miss E. S. 
Hannaway, in the fall of 1885, and for some 
months had quarters at 243 Ninth Ave.; it was 
closed temporarily in April, 1886, and was re- 
opened in February, 1887, at 436 West 25th St. 
The small rooms there were at once overcrowded, 
and this and other reasons caused the storage of 
the books temporarily at the Columbia College 
Library. When the Bruce Branch of the New 
York Free Circulating Library was approaching 
completion, the trustees of that library assigned 
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the room at the front of he third floor in the 
Bruce building, 226 West 42d St., to the use of the 
Chi'dren’s Library, and this room was occupied 
from May 1 until December 1, 1888. During 
these seven months the library was opened for 
179 days, and books were given out, after the 
first month, during 157 days ; the average attend- 
ance was 43 and the average number of books 


taken out for home reading was 29. The large | 
part of the usefulness of the library, however, | 


was in the use of books at the rooms. At the 
time of the opening of the Bruce Library the in- 
terest in the Children’s Library was so general 
that a considerable number of subscriptions were 
obtained, from which suitable bookcases, tables, 
chairs, etc., were purchased. The library was 
open from 3 to § on school-days and from 
g until noon on Saturdays, and often from 
60 to 80 children could be seen at the tables 
busy with books and illustrated papers. Mrs 
Rupprecht, who was appointed librarian, was kept 
so busy that the services of an assistant librarian 
were had for some time. In the fall Mrs. Rup- 
precht resigned and Miss Vanderbilt became li- 
brarian. 

Unfortunately, although the children kept good 
order, it was necessary in reaching their room for 
them to pass through both the delivery-room and 
the reading-room of the Bruce Library proper, 
and the trustees felt compelled to conclude that 
the disturbance thus innocently caused was un- 
fortunate for the interests of their own library. 
This was discouraging to the promoters of the 
Children’s Library, but they at once set about ob- 
taining other quarters. The children themselves 
became scouts with this purpose in view, and 
rooms were finally engaged at the front of the third 
story of the house 1554 Broadway, an ordinary 
brown-stone dwelling-house converted partly to 
business purposes, on the east side of the square 
at Broadway and 46th St. These rooms have 
been much used, but the association lacks funds 
and could do much more if they were supplied. 
The library serves the double purpose of training 
children to a better class of reading than they 
would otherwise get and affording them a refuge 
from the streets. The Secretary of the library is 
Mr. Edgar Vanderbilt, 324 West r2gth St., New 
York, and the Treasurer is Mr. Nathaniel Niles, 
President of the Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
291 Broadway, to either of whom contributions 
may be sent. The annual fees are, for members, 
$1; for associates, $5; for subscribing members, 
$10; for fellows, $20; and one payment of ten 
times the respective dues entitles one to life mem- 
bership on any basis. 


The association is doing very interesting work, | 


and the librarian will gladly welcome at the 


rooms any one interested in that work. It is | 


a pleasant sight to watch sixty or eighty small 
people busily and happily engaged over the low 
tables spread with books and illustrated papers, 
and any one interested in children will be re- 
paid for climbing the two pairs of stairs. The 


work has proved so interesting that it is not im- 


probable that, should the Trustees of the Free 
Circulating Library have new opportunities in 
the way of branch buildings, they may plan fora 
children’s room with separate access, 
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American Cibrarp Association. 


$7. LOUIS CONFERENCE, MAY 8-11. 

Tue Executive Board are not prepared to set 
fortha full program of papers, but they can prom- 
ise the following list of annual reports: 

Aids and guides and cataloging, W: C. Lane. 

Charging systems, H: J. Carr. 

Classification, R: Bliss. 

Fires, Weston Flint. 

Lectures by college librarians. 

Library architecture, A. Van Name. 

Reading of the young, Miss M.. E. Sargent. 

Sunday opening, Miss M.. S. Cutler. 


Papers are promised by Mr. W: I. Fletcher, 
‘Some literary superstitions;” W: E. Foster, 
“Uses of subject catalogs,” and J. L. Whitney, 
‘** Accents.” The Committee are ready to receive 
offers of other papers. They call attention to the 
rule adopted at the Thousand Islands meeting 
that all papers should be submitted to the Stand- 
ing Committee in writing, that the Committee 
may determine whether they shall be read entire 


in abstract, or by title. 
TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 

Travelling arrangements are practically com- 
pleted, and concessions have been obtained from 
all the railroads belonging to the several Traffic 
Associations. From the East the trunk lines 
covered by the Trunk Line Association, the South- 
ern lines covered by Southern Traffic Associa- 
tion, and all the lines north of the Ohio River and 


east of the Mississippi making up the Central 
Traffic Association — of which a later circular will 
give a full list — have given a rate of full fare to 
St. Louis, and one-third fare for the return over 
the same lines for which the first ticket is bought. 
| Members must secure a certificate from the local 
agent showing the lines over which the ticket is 
| purchased. At the meeting the proper officer 
| will indorse the certificate and secure the reduc- 


tion for return. No concession can be obtained 
unless members secure this certificate upon start- 
ing. Every Trunk Line agent is prepared to issue 
them. 

If through tickets cannot be procured at the 
starting-point, purchase to the nearest point where 
they can be obtained, and there procure one to St. 
Louis with certificate. 

For the Eastern delegations, the Library Bu- 
reau is preparing tickets covering all travelling 
expenses for the round trip from Boston to Bos- 
ton, or from any intervening point between 
| Boston and Washington. Various reductions 
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have been obtained by this plan. The Bureau 
will also provide tickets for the ‘‘ Post-Conference 


* Excursion,” St. Louis back to St. Louis or Cincin- 


nati, covering all expenses of board, car-fare, 
meals, and sleeping-cars. This issomething of an 
innovation, but will save members the inconven- 
ience of frequently making change, and for those 
who have the details in charge it eliminates many 
of the difficulties experienced in '87. The prob- 
able large attendance this year seems to make 
this plan absolutely necessary to a comfortable 
carrying-out of the excursion. These tickets will 
be accompanied with sufficient explanation at each 
point, so that members of the Association who 
are unaccustomed to travelling need feel no hesi- 
tation lest they meet difficulties or be a burden 
upon the better information or greater experience 
of some other member. Going to St. Louis all 
the members should join the Library Bureau 
party if possible and thus secure the full reduction 
in expenses. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is the route selected for 
the New York and New England delegation as 
giving greater novelty of picturesque interest. If 
the number warrants, a special train of vestibule 
Pullman sleeping-cars will be run from New York 
to St. Louis via Baltimore and Washington on 
such schedule as fits our convenience. 

The party leaves Boston on Monday, May 6, 
by Boston & Albany R. R. at 9 a.m., connecting 
with the New York party leaving New York 
about 5:00, Philadelphia about 7:00, reaching St. 
Louis Wednesday, May 8, at 7:30 a.m. Exact 
time of connection will be given in circular print- 
ed later. 

Expense for the round trip, including board at 
the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, for 3!4 days (the 
Southern will be made the headquarters of the 
Association during the meeting), all meals en route, 
Pullman palace sleeping-car berths, N. Y.to N. Y. 
and all transfers. 

Boston to Boston, $74.00. 

Worcester to Worcester, $73.00. 

Springfield to Springfield, $72.00. 

N.Y. to N. Y., $67.00. 

Phila. to Phila., $65.00. 

Balt. to Balt. , $63.50. 

Wash. to Wash., $63.50. 

Those who desire to make a longer stay at St. 
Louis than provided for by the Library Bureau 
tickets can do so at the special rate of $3.50 per 
day given the Association. 

The Library Bureau will be glad to aid any 
members as to the best route for them to reach 


sired information from local agents. Members 
must not fail to secure certificates. 


POST-CONFERENCE EXCURSION, 


Each year this has been an important and inter- 
esting part of the annual gathering of librarians, 
and an effort has been made to make the one 
from St. Louis not less so than its predeces- 
sors. As now arranged, the party will leave 
St. Louis on Saturday, May 11, at 8:20 p.m. for 
Memphis by the Iron Mountain R. R., arriving at 
Memphis in season to connect with the Mississippi 
River boat for New Orleans on Sunday morning. 
From this time until Wednesday evening we shall 
enjoy the pleasures of the famed trip on the Mis- 
sissippi River. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
will be spent in New Orleans. Saturday p.m., 
May 18, a special train of Pullman palace cars will 
be placed at the disposal of the A. L. A. party, a 
part of Sunday will be spent in Mobile, and At- 
lanta is reached early Monday a.m., where there is 
talk of a public meeting in behalf of library in- 
terests. The day (May 19) will be spent in drives 
and visiting points of interest in the city. At 
11:00 p.m. the special train is again occupied for 
a trip to Asheville, N.C., reaching there early 
Tuesday merning. The day will be spent in rest- 
ing and visiting nearer points among the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, including a drive to Tahkeeos- 
tee Farm and back over Richmond Hill. On 
Wednesday the ride past Round Knob and over 
the marvellous engineering that takes us over 
Swannannoa Gap to Marion and back to Ashville 
will be taken. In the afternoon the famous ride 
to Connelly’s, up the Swannannoa and back over 
** Beau Catcher.” Thursday morning, May 223, 
the 4o-mile ride alongside the French Broad to 
Hot Springs will be taken; then to Knoxville viv 
Morristown in season for dinner. Friday will be 
spent at Chattanooga visiting Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge and a late train is taken to 
Cincinnati. Saturday will be spent at Cincinnati, 
and the Eastern delegations return at 7:30 p.m. 
from Cincinnati, reaching New York at 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday, May 25. 

The total expense from St. Louis to Cincinnati 
or back to St. Louis will be about $80.00. The 
circular giving exact itinerary and cost will be 
mailed to any one inquiring for it. This rate is 
conditional upon a party of 75 or more, and it is 
earnestly urged that members send an early no- 
tice of their intention to take the trip to the 
Library Bureau, Boston, and an invitation to any 
friends they will enjoy having in the party, 


he meeting if they are unable to secure the de- | for whom they may obtain yearly membership 
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tickets in the A. L. A. entitling them to best terms. 
Members from the East holding Library Bureau 
coupons will have a rebate of $8.25 for those un- 
used at St. Louis and en route from St. Louis to 
Cincinnati in taking this excursion. Any cou- 
pons issued are redeemable at their cost by the 
Library Bureau, except where contracts have been 
based on number of tickets sold. 

The features of the trip are the stay in the 
quaint and interesting city of New Orleans and 
two days spent in the North Carolina mountains. 
The latter are comparatively unknown to North- 
ern people and it is prophesied by one annual 
visitor that each member of the party will make 
an individual discovery in the beauty and grand- 
eur of the region. Coming from the low lands 
to this high elevation the change is marked and 
enjoyable. 

It will rarely happen in a lifetime that these 
points of interest can be visited under such effec- 
tive conditions as the A. L. A. Post-Conference 
Excursion for '89 offers. 


New Dork Librarn Club. 


FIFTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, 

Tue fifteenth regular meeting of the Club was 
called to order at the rooms of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, at 3.20 p.m., Thursday, 
Merch 14, Mr. Poole in the chair. There were 
about thirty members and visitors present. 

Mr. Poole announced the resignations of Mr. 
Melvil Dewey and Miss Mary S. Cutler, and stated 
that the Executive Committee had judged it inex- 
pedient to elect a new President for the short 
time left of Mr. Dewey's term, and had therefore 
laid his resignation on the table. Mr. George H. 
Baker was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee in place of Miss Cutler. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Berry, stated that after the 
present assessment had been paid, the expenses 
would be so small that an annual one of twenty- 
five or thirty cents would in the future be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. Poole and Mr. Berry made statements as 
to some recent book thieving in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Poole then announced the subject for dis- 
cussion: ‘* How far should reading be controlled 
in libraries ?” 

Mr. Berry. —We all recognize that libraries 
are for the benefit of the public, and that there- 
fore they must work to that purpose. This is 
certainly not accomplished by supplying bad 


books. Do we have the right to spend funds, 
either left or given us to benefit the public, on 
books which do not benefit ? 

Mr. Biscoe. — The question is where we are to 
draw the line, and that largely depends on the 
character of the library and the people who pat- 
ronize it. The difference between the personally 
endowed library and a library supported entirely 
by public taxation is very great as regards this 
question. It is said that a library supported by 
public money has no right to spend that money on 
books that merely amuse. Yet the public money 
is spent in many ways for amusement only — such 


] as public parks, fireworks, etc. It is said, again, 


that we should only exclude the lower grades of 
amusing books, yet the. people are taxed alike, 
and it seems hardly fair to give one mental de- 
velopment the books that please it, and refuse them 
toanother. It is said that since the people pay for 
them, they should have the books that they want. 

Mr. Foster (of Providence). —In this question 
of censorship we must make a great distinction 
between matters of opinion and matters of taste. 
In the former we have to do with differences of 
opinion, such as in politics and religion. Here no 
line is possible, and it should merely be the de- 
sire of the library boards to have each side fairly 
and, if possible, evenly represented. In matters 
of taste, however, we deal with the relative val- 
ues of such authors as Thackeray and Mary J. 
Holmes, or Hamerton’s art works and chromo- 
lithographs. Here, although our readers may 
prefer the inferior work, we can, nevertheless, 
fairly exclude them from our library. 

Mr. Biscoe. —Do you make this distinction in 
the Providence Library ? 

Mr. Foster. — edo. Of course we cannot at- 
tempt to pass judgment on every book that comes 
out, but by watching and listening we are able to 
exclude a large number of books. 

Mr. Biscoe. — You judge by author, I suppose. 
Do you ever have any complaint? 

Mr. Foster. — We had an example in political 
affairs last fall. We made a reference list of 600 
works on the tariff, but it did not produce the 
least question of our fairness. 

Mr. Poole. — It seems to me that we should ex- 
clude certain classes of fiction. We can always 
supply readers with something they will like to 
read. There is another question involved here 
also. In every library there are a large number 
of books, such as medical, etc., which ought not 
to be supplied to certain classes of readers, es 
pecially young people. Then there are very val- 
uable books which one does not like to give to 
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people who will probably not use them prop- 
erly. 

Miss Cutler.—One of our librarians, who 
has children to deal with, makes them wash their 
hands before giving them the book. Is not this 
a kind of control ? 

Mr. Biscoe.— How many librarians exercise 
real power over their readers? 

Mr. Berry gave an interesting instance in which 
he had found a young fellow devouring a novel a 
day — having nothing else apparently to do. 
Learning by casual conversation that he was inter- 
ested in art, he called his attention to a number 
of art books, such as Hamerton’s, and loaned him 
these for copying. One result of this was that 
the young man found he had a considerable talent 
in this direction and secured a position in an art 
establishment in New York. 

Mr. Poole. —Sometimes I have found readers 
drawing nothing but fiction, and often I have 
been able to get them to read something better. 

Mr, Berry. — We should not dictate, but influ- 
ence their choice. 

Mr. Hill. —1n the making of book lists I have 
taken pains to put in books that ought to be read, 
and exclude those that ought not to be. This 
reduces the use of the latter, 

Mr, Bowker.—Do you attempt any control 
outside of these lists ? 

Mr, Hill.—Yes. If 1 find any one reading 
much that is injurious, I try to influence them. 

Mr. Bowker, — Have any of you who have at- 
tempted to interfere met with rebuffs? 

Mr. Hill. — 1 never have. 

Mr. Berry. — 1 never approach the person so 
as to draw it upon me. If I went and told him 
he was not reading the right kind of book, I 
probably should. 

Mr. Poole. — The personal influence of the li- 
brarian is very valuable here. Some one draws 
a book, and I ask him what subject he is studying 
up. I find he has made a very poor selection. 
Readers are always grateful for corrections or sug- 
gestions. Very few of them know what it is 
they really want. 

Mr. Hill. — This emphasizes the importance 
of personal relations between the librarian and 
reader, 

Miss Cutler.— When moral suasion fails, is 
there anything to be done? In one library in 
New England the children are allowed to draw 
but two books a week instead of one a day, to 
prevent book-devouring. 

Mr. Biscoe. — The parents in such cases can be 
of much more service than the librarian. 


Mr. Berry. — We ought to have cases of good 
books where they attract attention. This in- 
creases the reading of those particular works very 
largely. 

Mr. Poole. —1 put new books where they may 
be seen, though behind a wire netting, and these 
are very much called for. 

Mr. Berry. — \n the last campaign I put out- 
side on a special shelf all the works we had on 
the tariff. Any one could examine these, and 
they were much used. 

Mr. Bowker.— Would it not be of great value 


| to carry Mr. Foster's special lists on the topics 


of the day a point farther and have special shelves 
on which the books on those subjects might be 
placed, where the public could have access to 
them? 

Mr. Foster. — There would be some confusion 
owing to the misplacing of books that would 
probably be in special demand, but I suppose this 
could be obviated. 

Mr. Bowker. — Might it not be an advantage 
to make these books ‘‘ reference books” for a 
certain time ? ° 

Mr. Foster. — Much would depend on the na- 
ture of the subject. 

Mr. Biscoe.— This is already done at Harvard, 
where the professors prepare lists of books in 
connection with their lectures, and these become 
At Amherst they 
have the same system, only these bowks can be 


reference-books for the time. 


taken out just before the library closes, but must 
be returned as soon as they open the next morn- 
ing. 

The second subject was laid over for discus- 
sion at the next meeting: ‘‘ Uniformity of statis- 
tics in library reports.” 

The meeting adjourned at 5.10. 

PauL LEICESTER ForD, Sec. 


Library Economp and sistorp. 


BALTIMORE Liprarigs. Splendid facilities pro- 
cured by the city. The Mercantile. The Pratt 
Free L. The Peabody. (In the Baltimore 
American, Feb. 11.) 14¢ cols. 

The Johns Hopkins L. A 

(In Baltimore Sun, 


BALTIMORE, Md. 
workshop for students. 
Feb. 27.) 14¢ cols. 

BruNNER & TRYON, architects. Memorial li- 
brary, Rutland, Vt. (In ARCHITECTURAL 
Leacus of N. Y. 4th ann. exhib. 1888.) 


Concorp, N. H. Fowrer Liprary. Dedication 
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of the Fowler Library building, Oct. 1, 1888. 

Concord, N. H., 1889. 84 p. O. 

Includes an address by Rev. A: Woodbury, 
D.D., and a poem by Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, 
an address by W: P. Fowler, the giver, a descrip- 
tion of the building, and a history of libraries in 
Concord. 


DANA, H: Swan. Books and libraries, esp. the 


Norman Williams P.L. (Pages 508 — 519 of Ais | 


Hist. of Woodstock, Vt., Bost., 1889, 641 p., 


O.) With a view or the Norman Williams | 


OREGON StaTeE L. A history of its growth and 
present needs, by A Citizen. (In Portland Ore- 
gonian, Feb. 21.) %4 col. 

PORTLAND, Me. Baxter library building. A 
princely gift. (In Portland Argus, Feb. 22.) 
2 cols. 

Portland’s library. Mr. Baxter’s magnifi- 

cent gift appropriately dedicated. (In Port 

land Press, Feb. 22.) 6 cols. il. 

The Baxter building. Dedicatory exer- 

cises. (In Portland Advertiser, Feb, 22.) 1 

col. 


—— Maine Historical Society. Dedicates its 
quarters in the new Baxter building. (In 
Portland Press, Feb. 23.) 144 cols. 

Price, Bruce, arch't. Yale memorial library. 
(In N. Y. 4th exhib., and re- 
produced in Building news, Jan. 18.) 

Prior, Melton, arch'¢. The Mudie of Melbourne, 
Mr. S: Mullen’s circulating library ; sketch. 
(In Zust. London news, Jan. 19, p. 87.) 

RICHARDSON, H. H., architect. Billings Memo- 
rial Lib., Burlington, Vt.; view. (In Amer. 
architect, Dec. 29.) 

This building has been lengthened during the 
summer, and now has a somewhat different air 
from the sketch in the Am. architect two or three 
years ago. 

Van Duke, J: C., didn. 
Library of the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick. Repr. fr. the Chr. intelligencer, July 
4, 11,18. New Brunswick, N. J., 1888. 27 p. 
D. (Reformed Ch. Sem. pub. 1.) 

“It is the constant comment of students and 
scholars throughout the country that ‘the Sage 
Library is the best working seminary library in 
the United States ,’ yet, as is often the case, the 
appreciation of that fact has come to our own 
people last. ... To-day the collection num- 


Notes on the Sage 


bers 40 000 carefully selected volumes and some- | 


thing like 7000 pamphlets, and is increasing, by 
purchase and donation, at the rate of nearly a 
thousand volumes a year. ... 

**The whole library is catalogued upon cards 
arranged in long trays, and the entries are under 
author, title, subject, and class, so that one has 
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| little difficulty in finding what he wants provided 
| he has the remotest idea of his subject. A great 
many callers have not this ‘remotest idea,’ but 
strangely enough tancy the librarian a mind-reader 
who can tell them what they want by looking at 
them. Sometimes a librarian is able to do this, 
but he does not find the rule a good one for uni- 
| versal application. The shelt arrangemert is en- 
tirely by subjects, and in the theological depart- 
ment is designed to supplement the course of 
instruction in the seminary, the literature of each 
| chair being by itself. There are 42 alcoves, each 
one having a number, and the reference is made 
| from the catalogues to the numbers. Withinthe 
| alcove the subjects are indicated by labels, and 
as there are not more than half a dozen subjects 
in each alcove, there is little difficulty in finding 
what is desired. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. L. of Congress. Rare old 
newspap he curious files to be 


papers. Some © 
found in the National L. (In Washington 


Star, Feb. 9.) 1 col. 

WHat ALBANIANS READ. The State Library. 
The Young Men's Association. The Litrary 
atthe High School. (In Albany Zafress, Feb. 
10.) 144 cols. 


WILKrsRaARRE, PA. The Free Library. — For- 
mally opened to the people. — A lecture by Prof. 
Melvil Dewey. — 10,000 new books. — The ref- 

erence-room. — Details in general arrange- 

ment. (In Wilkesbarre record, Jan. 29.) 

Speaking of the Osterhout Library, Mr. Dewey 
said it is to be Wilkesbarre’s university —a 
place where any person may be instructed in any 
study. This is a university not bounded by in- 
surmountable limits. It reaches beyond the col- 
lege or high school. About everything impor- 
tant gets into print, everything worthy of pres- 
ervation on all subjects. And if each subject 
| finds itself recorded in a public library, easy of 

access and so arranged that a person may extract 
| from the folded leaves the subject upon which he 
| wishes to be enlightened, then truly we have a uni- 
| versity. Our school education furnishes the tools 
| with which to work; the library is the field in 
which these tools are to be used 

All nations recognize the United States as 
leading in the matter of libraries. The United 
States recognizes the New England States, and 
especially Massachusetts, as its head, and Mas- 
sachusetts looks at Boston as the Mecca of the 
ideal library system. 

Mr. Dewey paid many compliments to the 
chief librarian in Wilkesbarre [Miss H. P. 
James] and to her assistant. Her great ex- 
perience in this work in Newton, Mass , where 
|} she developed the library system into almost 
perfection itself, commends itself to the patrons 
of our institution, She takes up the work here 
| where she left off there. He explained the alleged 
| difficulties in opening our library. Some people 

think, he said, that they open easily, like prim- 
roses, but this is a glaring error. If this library 
would have been opened sooner he would say, 
| without having been here, that something was 
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wrong. He had been into many hundreds of 
libraries in the performance of his duties, and 
without any undue compliment, he would say 
that none he had yet seen was more convenient 
or better adapted to the needs of the people. 


WoOrTELE, F:C., Our library, a monograph. 
Quebec, 1889. 73p.O0. (Lit. and Hist. Soc. of 
Quebec, Trans., n. s., no. 19g.) 

An interesting pampfiet. The Society was 
founded in 1824. Its library has been twice 
burned, in 1854 and in 1862. On both occasions 
the greater part of its mss., important for the 
history of Canada, were saved. It absorbed an- 
other library in 1886, the Quebec Library Asso- 
ciation (which itself had absorbed the Quebec Li- 
brary founded in 1779), by which it gained about 
7000 v., bought for $500. 

Till 1883 the Society received a grant from 
Government of $750 a year, but in 1883 this was 
cut down 20% and the following year was abol- 
ished. The library now has 15,000 v. and 6000 
pm. Sketches of the history of each of these li- 
braries are given. Brief biographies are also in- 
serted of 16 of the 17 librarians of the Society, who 
are members of the Society and what the English 
call honorary, that is, unpaid. A detailed list of 
the publications of the Society is given. Collec- 
tors of Americana know well how difficult it is to 
complete a set. 


The February number of the Zidrary shows no 
falling off in the interest or variety of its con- 
tents. A. W. Verrall contributes an appreciative 
sketch of Henry Bradshaw, based upon Mr. Pro- 
thero’s excellent biography of the learned Cam- 
bridge librarian. Mr. Bullen’s second article on 
the Appledore Press gives an interesting account 
of Mr. Linton’s great work, “The masters of 
wood-engraving.”” T. Mason's paper, ‘‘ A bib- 
liographical martyr,” tells the story of the life 
and labors of Robert Watt, the indefatigable 
author of the well-known “ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica.” Mr. Pollard finds in Le Petit’s admirable 
“ Bibliographie des principales éditions originales 
d’écrivains frangais’’ (Paris, 1888) a text for an 
exhortation to his countrymen to undertake a 
similar bibliography of English first editions. 
One is tempted to believe that the ruling maxim 
of this generation must be ‘‘ No year without a 
centenary,’’ when he reads that ‘‘A number of 
show-cases have been recently set apart in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum for the ex- 
hibition of manuscripts, printed books, medals, 
etc., illustrative of the royal House of Stuart, the 
bi-centenary of whose abdication of the throne of 
England is now being celebrated.” In a note 
the editor regrets that the harmless fun of ‘‘Theo- 
phrastus Junior,” in the January number, has by 
some been taken seriously, and assures all con- 
cerned that nothing personal was intended. — 
Nation, Feb, 21. 

REPORTS. 

Aberdeen P. L. Added 2030; total 19,768; 
home use 214,630; lib. use 7846; magazines 53,- 
022. The total issues show a falling off, as often 
happens in the second year of a library. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. L. of University of Mich- 


igan. Added 4866 books, 1430 pamphlets; gifts 
2915 books, 1227 pamphlets; total 67,759 books, 
13,892 pamphlets; issued 94,168. 


Chelsea (Eng.) P. Ls. (1st rpt.) Total vols. 
7758; attendance, central rdg.-rm., 131,719, and 
Sundays 8960; Kensal Town rdg.-rm. 55,270, and 
Sundays 2958. 

Detroit P. L. Added 6894; total 85,622; is- 
sued 230,401; use of periodicals 98,502. 

The Commissioners declare the printing of a 
general catalog to be a necessity. The librarian 
discusses Sunday opening and approves of it. 
The library is open 7 hours on Sunday. 6801 
readers attended in 1888, using on the average 8 
books and 180 periodicals a Sunday. It costs 
$9.18 each Sunday. 


Germantown. Friends’ F. L. Added 543; is- 
sued 11,353. The report says, “ Our desire to 
exclude fiction is well known;”’ but it appears not 
to be gratified, as the second title in the additions 
of 1888 is Jacob Abbot's “ Stories of Rainbow 
and Lucky,” in 5 volumes. 


Hopedale (Mass.) P. L. Total 2635 v.; issued 
6137 (fiction 68 per cent.). 

‘Already the younger frequenters of the rooms 
have a more quiet manner and evidently come in 
to read and look at pictures rather than for fun. 
The experiment was begun during the year of re- 
moving the limit to the age of a would-be bor- 
rower; to a child who could write his name legi- 
bly and taxe proper care of the books the same 
privileges have been extended as to adults, with 
no rush of infants and no more than ordinary 
damage to books. The idea in removing the 
limitation was that if the children wanted to read 
and were given a chance, the day would come 
when the parents would read to their advantage.’ 

Pages 6-8 contain a bibliography of Hope- 
dale. 

Manchester (N. H.) City L. (sth rpt.) Added 
943; total 31,250. 


N. Y. Apprentices’ L. Added 5998; total 78,- 
184; issued 233,682 (fict. and juv. 190,190). 
There isa decrease of circulation of 6711, which 
is attributed to the establishment of several new 
free libraries. The library receives $10,000 from 
the city. 

Oberlin (O.) College Library. Added 1667; 
total 19,021; issued 12,708 (fiction 13%; history 
13%; theology 12%); readers 33,245. Increase of 
circulation over '87, 50%; increase of readers 30%. 
Expenses: salaries $1387; books $979; supplies 
$60. A. BR. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Mercantile L. Added 
1580, of which 451 were donated; new members 
117; total 965. Receipts $12,135.05; expendi- 
tures $11,715.14. 

**In concluding his report the librarian says 
that in the last few years the business of the 
library has fallen off considerably, and he sug- 
gests the advisability of obtaining a new location, 
as he thinks the present one entirely unsuited 
for its purpose. He says that all available shelf- 
room has been long ago exhausted, and that at 
present great inconvenience is being experienced 
in giving the subscribers proper accommodations.” 
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| 
St. Louis P. L. Added 4673 (novels and juve- 


niles costing less than }); total 67,221; home use 
124,334; lib. use 69,898; reading-room use 83,- 
394; a gain in all of 11 per cent. 

“The greatest increase is in social science, 
which has nearly doubled its percentage. Next 
to that comes the class of cyclopedias, which 
records a gain of nearly 50 percent. This is in- 
dicative of a large amount of research and an 
active interest in those subjects that are preémi- 


nently questions of the day. To visitors who | 


have previously had no opportunities for obser- 
vation, it is a surprise to see the amount of solid 
reading done by those who frequent the free 
reading-room. Onashelf behind the desk books 
are kept for persons who, presumably not from 
choice, do all their reading in the library-rooms. 
A glance along this shelf at any time will reveal 
a large ratio of works of the most serious char- 
acter — philosophy, theology, social and natural 


science, travel, and history, the first three classes | 


predominating. If surprising at first, a second 
thought will suggest a reason for this. Well-to- 
do people, who take home books to read by their 
cheerful firesides, are apt to be satisfied with the 
status guo and to enter upon no troublesome in- 
vestigations; but those who, in their own discom- 
forts and privations, see the time reflected out of 
joint, are more inclined to inquire the why and 
wherefore, to seek to unlock the mysteries of 
their existence and its relations to the here and 
the hereafter. 

‘“‘A majority of the novels that proved most 
popular are of a high class; and these are books 
that are in demand the year round. Inferior 
novels, such as ‘Mr. Barnes,’ have a run for 
a few months and then drop out of sight and 
mind. 

“All wants seem insignificant compared with 
the need of larger and more convenient quarters 
in a fire-proof building. This supplied, all 
other requirements would come in due time. A 
few years ago we could have secured a valuable 
medical collection of 20,000 volumes if we had 
had a fire-proof building in which to place it. 

‘*The public library, in short, is being more 
and more recognized as an essential adjunct and 
supplement to the common school system, as an 
important factor in civilization, as one of the most 
potent agencies in the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple, on which must depend the safety of the State 
and the welfare of its citizens.” 

Watertown (Mass.) P. ZL. (2tstrpt.) Added 
788; total 18,505. 

With the report is bound the 8th supplement to 
Catalog, 34 p. The librarian argues at length 
against printing further supplements and in favor 
of instituting a card catalog. About three years 
ago the library, which had not before been open 
in the morning, was opened from 10 to 12, The 
librarian thinks that more good would be done 
by giving up these hours and keeping open in- 
stead an hour later at night, from 8 to 9. 

** Some years since a gentleman presented sev- 
eral books to the library, saying, ‘1 wish to loan 
these to several of my friends. You take them, 
and I will send them here for them. You can 
remind them without offence, if they mislay 
them and so forget them, and I shall with less 


trouble to myself be sure that they are constantly 
in the way of being used." The machinery of a 
public library, with its necessary rules, enables it 
to do such work better and with less trouble than 
private individuals can do it. Happy will be the 
time when all strive to emulate the example of 
Cyrus, who led against Babylon the immortal 
ten thousand Greek soldiers. It is said of him 
that, when he had anything which he particularly 
enjoyed, he sent a part of it around to his friends 
with the message, ‘Cyrus tried this and found 
it particularly good, and wishes his friends also 
to enjoy it.’ Add to this example the later 
Christian spirit which makes every one needing 
aid of any kind one’s neighbor and friend, and 
we shall have a model the imitation of which in 
constant intercourse and our relations with our 
neighborhood will do much to make the world 
better, will multiply museums and libraries. A 
book is easily given.” 

Yale College L. Added 5250, and §30 v. pur- 
chased for the Linonian and Brothers Library. 

* Our income is more than ever inadequate to 
meet the demands made by the increasing activity 
in every department of knowledge, and, we may 
also add, by the increasing competition of libra- 


| ries far better endowed than ours, enhancing the 
| price of many books which we need. Now that 
| such admirable provision has been made for the 


outward wants of the library and we have ample 
room for growth, a large increase of the library 
fund is more than ever desirable.” 

NOTES. 

Attleboro, Vt. The Improvement District Li- 
érary contains about 3400 books, 600 of which 
are books of reference and public documents, and 
during the year just closed there have been 150 
accessions to the shelves. Within this period 
nearly 20,000 volumes have been circulated. 


Baltimore P. School L. Many of the friends of 
the public school teachers of Baltimore are pre- 
senting a large number of valuable books to the 
library, and it is rapidly improving in usefulness 
and popularity. A number of the leading educa- 
tional magazines of the country are now found on 
its tables. 

Beatrice, Neb. Dr. George L. Miller and 
Messrs. Perkins and Ford, of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, on Feb. 20 laid be- 
fore the Board of Trade the proposition that 
if $300,000 life insurance in their company 
would be taken in the locality, a proportion of 
the commissions for all time would be turned in 
for the establishment and permanent mainte- 
nance of a public library. Two hundred thousand 
dollars of the amount has already been taken, 
and the remainder, it is thought, will be secured 
within a few days. The citizens are taking hold 
of the matter in earnest, feeling that an extensive 
library, such as can be put in, will be a great 
benefit. 

Boston Athenaeum, By vote of the Proprietors 
borrowers are hereafter to be allowed six volumes 
at a time instead of four. 


Boston Medical L. Assoc. A reception was 
given to Dr, O. W. Holmes, President of the 
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Association 1875-88, on Jan. 29, when his medi- 
cal library was formally presented to the library 
and addresses were made by the giver, Dr. J. R. 
Chadwick the librarian, Prof. Justin Winsor, 
and others. 


Bradford ( Mass.) P. L. A large meeting was 
held on the 25th of February to organize a library 
association and discuss methods for raising money. 


Booklyn, N. Y. A popular movement is on 
foot to concentrate the art interests of the city, 
and it is proposed to establish a Museum on the 
lands adjacent to Prospect Park. The old, and 
till recently moribund, Brooklyn Institute has 


started out on a new lease of life, and from this | 


institution comes the initiative in the project. 
What is proposed is to erect, on land now owned 
by the municipality, a Museum of Art and a 


Museum of Science, together with a building for | 


site. It would be a great loss to this part of the 
town to have the Mercantile move up among the 
Thirtieth Streets. There is an atmosphere of 
books in the neighborhood of Clinton Hall that 
it will take generations to create around Thirty- 
fourth Street. Who can get up any feeling of ro- 
mance or interest about a numbered street? Not 
I. for one. About the names of Broadway, Astor 
Place, Clinton Place, and Lafayette Place there is 
something individual, suggestive; but Thirty- 
fourth Street suggests nothing more interesting 
than the turning-off place of a line of street-cars. 
Astor Place, on the contrary, brings to mind an 
opera-house, a playgoers’ riot, libraries, a Bible 
House, an art institute, book and picture sales, 
printing and publishing houses, book-stores, and 


| everything else that is attractive to the lover of 


the Institute itself, which shall contain a com- | 


modious hall for lectures and public meetings. 
The site proposed is an admirable one for the 
purpose, and affords room for a public library 
and a university, if it should be desired to found 
such in the future. The Brooklyn Institute, 
which is now free of debt and holds property 
worth about $200,000, was dedicated in perpetuity 
as an institute of science and art, and is looking 
forward to the use of its possessions as the nucleus 
of a great public institution. — Critic. 


Chelsea, Mass. For four years Mr. G. W. 
Parker has carried on a worthy mission in this 
city, feeding and clothing the forsaken and poor 
men of Boston and vicinity. Mr. Parker hires a 


large home witha chapel on the first floor, a | 


library and reading-room on the second, and a 
dormitory on the third. 


Chicago P. L. The estimate for 1889 is: salaries 
$43,170; books $15,000; binding $5000; and 
such other expenses as make a total of $80,320. 

Hartford, Conn. A large meeting was held at 
Hartford, Conn., on the evening of March g, to 
discuss the proposed free library and art gallery. 
Judge Shipman presided. Addresses were made 
by Charles Dudley Warner, H. C. Robinson, the 
Rev. Dr. Parker, Mr. Twichell, and others. Of 
the $400,000 needed, $275,000 has been already 
promised. It was voted to make every effort to 
obtain the remaining $125,000. 


Newark (N. J.) F. Z. The library will have | 
| the news agencies at the Maplewood, South 


about 25,000 books to start with, of which about 
15,000 are selected from the old ‘‘ Newark Libra- 
ry.” The reading-rogm will probably be opened 
about April 1. 

Newport (N. H.) L. The new public library 


traditions. I am interested to know who is to be 
the architect of the new building ; I pass it so 
constantly that it would be a serious matter to 
me if it should be an architectural monstrosity. 
The difference between a fine building and an 
ugly one does not lie in the amount that is spent 
for materials. It lies in the choice of an architect 
of good taste ; and good architects are no longer 
hard to find in this city.” 

N. Y. State Library. A competitive examina- 
tion of applicants for appointment as instructors of 
pupil assistants in the State Library, at Albany, 
will be held at Room 21 Cooper Union, New 
York City, on Tuesday, March 26, 1889, com- 
mencing at 10 o'clock a.m. Candidates must 
have thorough technical knowledge of and at least 


| one year’s experience in practically using the 


system of cataloguing and classification adopted 
for the State Library, and will be specially ex- 
amined as to special experience in or fitness for 


| teaching. Also at the same hour and place ap 


plicants for the position of court interpreter in 
the courts of New York and Brooklyn. Blank 


| applications and other information may be had by 


addressing the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission, Albany, N. Y. 
OHN B. RILEY, Chief Examiner. 

A.sany, N. Y., March 6, 1889. 

Orange (N. J.) F. L. The trustees of the Free 
Library have under consideration a plan for en- 
larging the field of its usefulness. It is proposed 
to form a close alliance with the South Orange 
Free Library, so that each may use the other's 
books, and also to make distributing stations of 


Orange, Montrose, Highland Avenue, Orange, 
Brick Church, East Orange, and Grove Street 


| stations on the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
| ern Railroad, and the Main Street, Llewellyn, 


building, which has been in course of erection in | 


this place for over a year, is practically completed 


and furnished. The outlay is being made by | 


Hon. Dexter Richards, and the expense, includ- 


ing a permanent fund, will be $40,000. The date | 


of dedication has been fixed for Feb. 22 at which | 
| by which the titles of the very last books received 


time Mr. Richards will present to the town the 
building, lot, furnishing, including libra-y, and a 
fund of $15,000. 


N.Y. Mere. L. “1am rejoicing,” says a writer | 


Washington Street, and Prospect Street stations 
of the New York and Greenwood Lake Railroad. 
Arrangements could be made by which an order 
could be left in the morning on the way for the 
train and a book taken home at night. 

Paterson (N. J.) F. Z. The new arrangement 


and catalogued are to be kept constantly posted 


| in the library was put in operation in February. 


St. Louis P. L. Prof. E: W. Bemis was so 


in the Critic, ‘‘ in the decision of the Directors of | successful with his course of lectures on Social 


the Mercantile Library to build on their present 


| and political science at the Buffalo Library that 
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the lectures are to be given in St. Louis under 
the auspices of the Public Library. 


St. Paul ( Minn.) ZL. A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Legislature to allow the St. Paul 
Council to issue $50,000 bonds for the purpose 
of building a library. 


Salt Lake City (Utah) L. The library has for 
some time past been supported almost entirely 
by the private purse of the President of the Asso- 
ciation. The trustees have offered to transfer 
the books to Stake Academy, on condition that 
the members of the Association should still have 
the use of the books. This offer has been ac- 
cepted. 


Washington, D. C. District of Columbia L. 
The Commissioners have recently had a room 
fitted up for a library on the fourth floor of the 
District building, and have appointed Mr. C. Lan- 
man librarian, and directed him to bring to- 
gether the books belonging to the Commissioners, 
which have heretofore been widely scattered. 
The accumulation of books in the various city 
offices of the District during the last three dec- 
ades has been much more extensive than is gen- 
erally supposed. A large proportion of these 
publications are of special value for purposes of 
reference. The library has been furnished with 
suitable cases and filled with about 2000 books and 
pamphlets— supplemented by bookcases in the 
rooms occupied by the Commissioners. 


Washington (D.C.) L. Bureau of Education. 
Now contains 19,200 volumes and 60,000 pam 
phlets, besides many thousand duplicates which 
are used for exchange and distribution. During 
the year 1700 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets were 
added to the library, indexed and filed; 8000 
cards for the catalogue were written, and over 
300 cards giving references to investigators on 
various topics were prepared. Some of these 
cards were the result of very elaborate research 
and were the prepared with great labor and care. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

British Museum. An exhibition has been 
prepared of Stuart relics (mss., books, prints, 
seals, and medals), each piece labelled. 

British Museum. O. L. writes to the Critic? 

“In last week’s interesting notice of the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (re-christened ‘ J. Hal- 
lowell Phelps’ in a certain literary weekly), the 
little misprint of ‘ Chatham’ for ‘ Chetham’ sank 
the soul of one ‘ Lancashire lad’ down into his 
shoes. Alas that the Elizabethan home of rare 
old Sir Humphrey Chetham should be unfamiliar 
to the American book-lover, who ean go and sit 
in Sir Humphrey’s chairs, in Sir Humphrey's bed- 
rooms and halls, and be wafted back to the 
glorious days of Queen Bess as he pores over 
Sir Humphrey’s own volumes. The quaint libra- 
ry of this fine old benefactor is one of the most 


precious treasures in the old country. It is the | 


golden ray that illumes the hideous grime of 
Cottonopolis. 

“ And apropos of that story of Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps being excluded from the British Museum, 
the writer recalls a similar shabby experience. 
The British Vandal flourishes his worst in that 


sacred shrine unto this day, for pages are still 
secretly torn out of the rarest books, and quite a 
collection of otherwise mutilated volumes are ex- 
hibited near the doorway, to shame other con- 
templators of evil. The reading-room is dome- 
shaped, a double dome in fact, with three walls 
and thirty-two miles of shelves, packed thick. A 
pretty sharp look-out is kept from peepholes 
overhead, for one day, in turning out my pocket 
for a paper, a cigar-case had to be taken out. In 
a minute or two after replacing it, a courtly old 
gentleman came to the seat, tapped the reader 
on the shoulder, and requested that ‘that red 
book’ which he had seen transferred to the 
pocket should be produced. The ‘ suspect’ re- 
sented the imputation and asked to be conducted 
to a private room, where he would willingly 
submit to be searched. This changed the aspect 
of the matter, and as the accuser became apol- 
ogetic, the pocket was voluntarily cleared, and 
the wicked ‘volume of smoke’ at once caused 
the affair to end in ditto. But the reading-room 
is still the bookman’s only heaven upon earth, 
despite a chance whiff of brimstone.” 


Brussels Royal L. On Nov. 2 a new reading- 
room for periodicals was opened, 30 meters long 
by 9 broad, and 5.30 high. Readers have the nos. 
for the current year of 1400 periodicals at their 
command. The Polydidlion regrets that there is 
as yet no subject catalog of the separate articles, 
as one should say, no Fletcher's index. 

Camberwell, It has been decided to adopt 
the Act by a majority of upwards of 4000 votes. 
—Ath., Jan. 19. 

Inverness, Scotland. The Free Library, which 
was started a few years ago with a prodigious 
flourish of trumpets, is a complete failure. The 
reading-room has been closed, and the reference 
and lending library is now open for only two 
hours daily. It appears that upwards of 800 
books are missing from the library, and that 
there isa debt of £726, besides the original cost 
of the building. 

Llandudno. The adoption of the Free Libraries 
Act has been declined by a majority of 145 votes, 
—Ath., Jan. 19. 


DEAN, J. W. At the February meeting of the 
Historic Genealogical Society the resignation of 
the librarian, John Ward Dean, was accepted, 
to take effect as of Feb. 1, and a resolution 
expressive of the thanks and the high esteem of 
the society for Mr. Dean’s services during the 
past 17 years was unanimously passed. The res- 
olution was prepared by Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
D.D., Chairman of the Library Committee. 

SAUNDERS, F:, libn. of the Astor L., has written 
“* Stray leaves of literature, N. Y., T: Whittaker, 
1888." 41.4200 p. D. 

Scuwaktz, Jacob, has written a careful article 
on ‘‘ The Pharaoh and date of the Exodus,” a 
study in comparative chronology, in 7'Acological 
monthly, London, for March, p. 145-166. The 
argument is to be continued in another number. 
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We regret to say that, owing to an editorial 
inadvertence, Mr. Schwartz's name was given as 
John in a recent issue. 

Tre.e, Dr. P. A., died at Utrecht Jan. 22. 
He was born at Leiden in 1834, and received his 
early training in the Amsterdam Library under 
the archeologist, F: Muller. From Amsterdam 
he went to Leiden, as keeper of printed books in 
the University Library; and he catalogued the 
books in both these libraries in a masterly man- 
ner. In 1878 he was appointed to the University 
librarianship at Utrecht. And here, again, de- 
spite weak health, he not only compiled both al- 
phabetical and classified catalogues of the print- 
ed books, but also revised, in accordance with 
modern principles, the very unsatisfactory cata- 
logue of our numerous mss. already in exist- 
ence. Of his other publications I can only 
mention his ‘‘ Bibliotheque” of pamphlets on 
Dutch history ; his ‘‘ Mémoire bibliographique 
sur les journaux des navigateurs neerlandais;” 
his bibliography of geography and ethnology; 
his history of the voyages of discovery since 
the fifteenth century ; and his history of the 
Europeans in the Malay Archipelago. He was 
known, too, in England by his contributions to 
the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca,” and by his critical notes to the “ Itineraria”’ 
of H. van Linschoten. 

The death of Dr. Tiele is a great loss to Hol- 
land, for his equal as a bibliographer will not 
easily be found. — /. . Gallée, in the Academy. 

[The “‘ Itineraria” of Van Linschoten referred 
to above was published by the Hakluyt Society, 
in two volumes, in 1885. The editing of the 
first volume was the last thing accomplished by 
the great Indian scholar, Arthur Coke Burnell; 
the second volume was edited by P. A. Tiele, 
who also contributed the introduction, Of 
Tiele’s share in the work Sir R. F. Burton wrote, 
in the Academy of March 27, 1886, “It may be 
said, with all-sufficient praise, that he has worth- 
ily finished a task worthily begun.” — Za. Acaa- 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Bremen. The late Prof. Delius bequeathed 
his library, which was especially rich in Shake- 
speariana, to the city library. 

Hartford, Conn., Theological Seminary L. By 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Baldwin a portion of his 
books, a part of the catalogue of which was 
noticed in the November no. of the Lip. JNL.(p. 
358), fell to this library with something over $20,- 
000, the income of which is to be used to buy 
books for the members of the senior class. — 
Ernest C. Richardson. 

St. Louis P. L. J: M. Gilkeson has given 
$77, which he intends to increase to $100 or more, 
to be taken out in memberships for presents to 
friends and others whom he thinks likely to ap- 
preciate the privileges conferred. A smaller 
amount has lately been contributed in the same 
spirit by another gentleman. 

South Dartmouth, Mass. South Dartmouth, a 
small town near New Bedford, is to have a public li- 


brary building. The name of the generous donor 
was kept a secret for some time, when it was 
learned that John H. Southworth, of Springfield, 
had taken this means to endow his native town. 
The library building will be avery handsome and 
conveniently arranged little structure of stone 
and will have a reading and reception-room in 
connection with the department for books. 


Yale College L. The late G: Gabriel, of New 
Haven, who had been for many years an appre- 
ciative friend and frequent visitor to the library, 
left to the library fund a bequest of $10,000, pay- 
able at the death of his wife, who survives him. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


The Boston P. L. bulletin, v. 8, no. 3, May - 
Sept., 1888, continues American local history, 
and includes a bibliography of the official pub- 
lications of the Continental Congress, 1774-89, 
by Paul Leicester Ford. 

The Cornet Univ. L. bulletin for January has 
a list of periodicals in the L. included in Poole’s 
Index and Supplement. 


Dover (N. H.) P. L. Bulletin, books added dur- 

ing 1888. 98 p. O. 

GraFTON (Mass.) P. L. Catalogue; comp. by 

S.. F. Earle. Worcester, 1889. 326 p. D. 

A very carefully made dictionary catalog, with- 
out imprints, of a classed library. A good plan 
for an inexpensive catalog is well carried out. 
There are cross-references and select analyses. 
The only error we have noticed is in the “ Ex- 
planation,” which speaks of ‘‘ The dictionary sys- 
tem of cataloguing, invented by Mr. Cutter.” 


The HARVARD UNIV. bulletin for Jan. contin- 
ues the Dante catalog and concludes the Sparks. 


ITALY. MIN. DELLA Pus. Istr. Indici e cata- 
loghi: 4, codici palatini. Vol. 1, fasc.8. Roma, 
1888. 

Finishes the text of v. 1, which is followed by 
an “ Indice degli autori” and the beginning of an 

** Indice delle poesie.” 


LITCHFIELD CATHEDRAL LrBrRaryY. Catalogue of 
the printed booksand mss. London, Sotheran, 
1889. 127p.8°. Is. 

The Xevista delle biblioteche having objected to 
the title of O. Hartwig's Schema des Realkatalogs 
der Universitatsbibliothek zu Halle because the 
catalog is only a ‘‘ veroe proprio catalogo per 
materie,” O. H. remarks that he had to follow 
the German usage and the German name for a 
subject catalog is Realkatalog. 


St. Louis P. L. Class list of social science and 
political economy. Feb. 1889. [M. W. Plum- 
mer, compiler.] #. [1889]. 13 p. 1. O. 
Includes ‘*Some suggestions relative to eco- 

nomic study,” by E: W. Bemis, and “ Notes on the 

study of political economy,” by F. W. Taussig. 


A committee of the American Oriental Society 
have issued a circular inviting the codperation of 
experts, librarians, and scholars generally, in ob- 
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taining information concerning whatever Orien- 
tal mss. may be owned in this country. The so- | 
ciety asks for this information with a view to the , 
ultimate publication of a comprehensive catalog | 
of the mss. in a worthy manner, and calculated 
to serve all the useful purposes of the Oriental | 
catalogues of the great libraries of Europe. The | 
manuscripts which are the subject of inquiry in- | 
clude all the ancient and modern languages and | 
dialects of Asia, with those of Egypt and Ethio- 
pia, whatever be the subject-matter of the man- 
uscript, whatever be the character of the writing | 
for elegance or negligence, whatever be the ma- | 
terial upon which it is written, whatever be its 
state of preservation, or whatever be its length or 
size. 


CHANGED TITLES, 


Master of his fate, by Amelia E. Barr, N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead & Co., is the same as ‘‘ In spite of 
himself, a tale of the West Riding,” by Amelia 
E. Barr. London, James Clarke & Co., 1888. 

Family Happiness, by Tolstof, tr. from the Rus- 
sian by N. H. Dole, T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y., 
1888, 12°, is same as ‘‘ Katie,” tr. from the 
French, W. S. Gottsberger, N. Y., 1887, 16°.— 
W. A. Bardwell, 


FULL NAMES. 


Benton, Josiah H:, jr. (The veto power in the 
United States); 

Davidson, Robert Baldwin (History of the United 
Bowmen of Philadelphia); 

Doran Joseph Ingersoll (Our fishery rights in the 
North Atlantic); 

Haines, Elijah Middlebrook (The American In- 
dian); 

Kirwan, T: (Sketch of Edwards Hezekiah Goff); 

Kroeh, C: F: (The Pronunciation of Spanish); 

McClintock, J: Norris (History of New Hamp- 
shire); 

Smith, Otis Alexander (History of the Presby- 
terian Church of Frankfort, Ind.); 

Wilkie, Francis Bangs (Pen and powder); 

Wilson, W: Bender(A glimpse of the U. S. mil- | 
itary telegraph corps); 


Woodward, Frank Cowles (English in the 
schools). 


Bibliogra 


Prof. Herbert ADAms’ recent ‘‘ Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the University of Va.” (U. S. Bur. of 
Education Circulars of information no. 1, 1888) 
contains a ‘‘ Bibliography of the history of the 
University of Virginia,” ‘‘ Writings of the Faculty 
of the University, 1825-1887,"" and a ‘ Bibli- | 
ography of Washington and Lee University.” 


ArmMar!, Michele. Biblioteca arabosicula. 
appendice. Stampata a spese della Societa | 
Orientale di Germania. Lpz., 1888. 84-46 p. | 
8°. 3.50 fr. 


The last BULLETIN OF THE BosTON PuBLIc | 
Liprary (no. 78) contains the first instalment of | 


** Some materials for a bibliography of the offi- 
cial publications of the Continental Congress.” 
This first number is for the year 1774 and gives 
42 lined titles. 


| FERRARI, Ferruccio. Le bibliografie degli in- 


cunaboli: a proposito di una recente pubbli- 
cazione. Bologna, 1888. Ig p. 16°. 


|Kiemm, H: Beschreibender Catalog des Bib- 


liographischen Museums. 3. Alphabetisches 
Verzeichniss von 510 Druckorten v. J. 1471 bis 
ins 18. Jahrh. Dresden, 1888. 18 p. 8°. 
1.25 fr. 


PILLING, James Constantine. Bibliography of 
the Iroquoian languages. Wash., 1888. 6+ 
208 p. l. O. (Smithsonian Inst. Bureau of Eth- 
nol.) 100 cop. on large paper. 

This is the third of the series of American lin- 
guistic bibliographies, now in course of publica- 
tion, and Mr. Pilling states in his preface that a 
fourth, on the Muskhogean, is nearly ready for the 
printer. Like its predecessors, on the Eskimo and 
Siouan languages, this gives very full and detailed 
titles and notes of all works containing even a half 
dozen words in the language treated, arranged 
most elaborately on the dictionary plan, with a 
chronological index. 

The present work records 795 books and 154 
mss., Of which 751 printed books and 105 mss. 
have been seen by the compiler ; descriptions of 
more than three-quarters of the former and near- 
ly half the latter came from persons who consulted 
the works for the compiler. The work is done 
with the thoroughness that marked the previous 
volumes of the series. 


PopestA, B., of the Bib. Nas. of Florence. 
L’esemplare fiorentino della ta ed. lat. dello 
Speculum humane salvationis. #. ~.,#.d. 8 p. 
1 O. 


U.S. Bureau OF NaviGaTion. (NAvy Dept.) 
Catalogue of works by American naval au- 
thors, comp. by Lieut. Lucien Young, U.S. N. 
Wash., 1888. 149 p. O. 

In tabular form, the left-hand page showing the 
name, highest rank, date of birth and death of au- 
thor, while the right-hand page gives a list of his 
writings, without either alphabetic or chronologic 
order of titles. The execution of the work is 
below the average of unimportant auction-cata- 
logues, the only good feature in it being the 
alphabetic arrangement of authors’ names, but 
these, unfortunately, are not always correctly 
spelled. The list of titles is notably incomplete, 
the references are usually to the year of a peri- 
odical, sometimes to the volume, never to the 
page. A periodical may have two or more 
forms of abbreviation, and numerous other im- 
perfections thrust themselves upon the casual ob- 
server. There is no preface to explain the ex- 
istence of the book, but it is published in con- 
sequence of a request of the French Minister 
for such information for the Paris Exposition of 
1889. 
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U. S. Grotocicat Survey. (Dept. oF THE IN- 
TERIOR.) Bulletin 44. Bibliography of North 
American geology for 1886. Nelson H. Dar- 
ton. Wash., 1887. 32 p. O. 

Notes to nearly every title, showing scope of 
article. A list of 51 periodicals examined is 
given in Introduction. — A. N. B. 

—— Bulletin 46. Nature and origin of the de- 
posits of phosphate of lime. R. A. F. Penrose, 
jr. Introduction by N.S. Shaler. Wash., 1888. 
143 p. O. 

Pages 129-140 contain a bibliography, being 
chiefly references to articles in periodicals, trans- 
actions, etc. A.N. B. 


Oliver WaRprRop’s Kingdom of Georgia, L., 
Sampson Low & Co., 1889, has ‘‘ a valuable bib- 
liography,” says the Athenaeum. 

INDEXES. 

Exuis, F: S. Alphabetical table of contents to 
Shelley’s poetical works, adapted to the ed. in 
3. by Rossetti, 2 vol. ed. of Forman, 4 vol. ed- 
of Forman. London, for the Shelley Soc., by 
Reeves and Turner, 1888. 20 p. O. 


RoyaL STATISTICAL Society. General index 
to the Journal, part 4, for vol. 36-50 (1873 - 
87) ; with appendixes, giving (a) List of papers 
read before the Society from the commence- 
ment in 1834, to the end of 1887, classified ; 
and (4) List of papers in the first 50 vol. of the 
Journal (1838-87), arranged under their re- 
spective authors in alphabetical order. London, 
1889. 8°. 35. 6d. 


Anonnms and Psendonpms. 


Cusuinec’s ANoNyMsS. My “ Anonyms” is to 
be published ; and the first part, I think, will be 
ready in March. 

I should like to receive information from li- 
brarians and others in regard to the authorship of 
any anonymous books and pamphlets. 

W: CusHING, 


Edmund Alton, ps. of Edmund Alton Bailey, 
in ‘‘ Among the law-makers.” —C: R. DupLEY. 

Fay, ps. of Mrs. Fayette C. Snead, a Wash- 
ington correspondent, who died lately. She was 
one of the first of the female correspondents, and 
by her success she made journalistic work possible 
to many others of her sex in Washington. Her 
daughter, Austine Snead, was known to the pub- 
lic as Mrs. Grundy. 

Frank Lin, the first pseudonym of Gertrude 
Franklin Atherton, the latest of the sensational 
school of authoresses. — B. B., in the Epoch. 

Frederick Thickstun, ps. of F: Thickstun Clark, 
in ‘‘ A Mexican girl” (Ticknor). —C: R. DupLry. 

Gavin Ogilvy, ps. of Mr. J. M. Barrie, in“* An 
Edinburgh eleven.” (See p. 2 of that book.) 


Giddy Gusher, ps. of Mrs. M.. H. Fiske, author 
of the play “ Philip Herne,” who lately died in 
New York. She was a bright writer for the 
press, her assumed names being “ N. H. B.” and 
*“*Giddy Gusher.” She was a native of Hart- 
ford, Conn., about 45 years of age, and the wife 
of Stephen Fiske, editor of a New York dramatic 
Paper. 

N. H. B., ps. of Mrs. M.. H. Fiske. See Giddy 
Gusher. 

Sargent Flint, ps. of Frances Eaton ; see “A 
queer little princess,” in which both names are 
given. 


fjumors and Blunders. 


Asked for at the Boston Public Library: Queen 
Anne’s History of the Jews. (The book wanted 
was Kuenen’s Religion of Israel.) 

A RECENT bookseller’s catalog announces 
among other books for sale: ‘‘ Lord Bacon. 
Lights of history.” 

Call s.ip: ‘* Johnson’s Discoveries.” Book 
wanted: Thompson's To the Central African lakes 
and back. 

I HAVE just received from a Boston bookseller 
**A list of the best books relating to Physical 
training and development, health, athletics, out- 
door sports,” and among these best books is 
placed Bagehot’s “Physics and politics!” — 
G. W. H. 


CoMPLYING with the requirements of our call- 
slip to give the c/ass of book wanted, a boy to- 
day wrote ‘St. John’s Sunday-School.” — M. 
C. 


A PORTLAND paper gives a list of titles as re- 
cently called for at the Public Library: 

Jane’s Heirs (Jane-Eyre); John Ingersoll (John 
Inglesant); Irving’s Albramah (Alhambra); Illu- 
minated Face (Face Illumined); Prohibition ( Pro- 
bation); Bulfinch’s Agent Fables (Age of Fable); 
Patty’s Reverses (Patty's Perversities); Little Lord 
Phantom (Fauntleroy); Silence of Dean Stanley 
(Maitland); Mona’s Charge (Mona's Choice); Zig- 
zag’s Classic Wonders (Zigzag Journey in Classic 
Lands); Boots and Spurs and Boots and Shoes 
(Boots and Saddles); Mary’s Lamb (Mary Lamb); 
Fairy Tails (Fairy Tales); Chromos (Cameos) 
from English History; Noosie’s Father (Nuttie’s 
Father); Not in the Perspective (Prospectus); 
Sand Maid (Sun Maid); Lion and the Tiger 
(Lady or Tiger); Boy and Viola (Roy and Viola); 
and Prince of David's Palace (Prince of the 
House of David). 

One small boy anxiously inquired, “ Is this the 
Republican library?” Another demanded the 
first book that Rose ever wrote, Rose being in- 
terpreted to mean E. P. Roe, while a third said 
that the teacher wanted another book by the same 
opera, author and opera probably being equally 
meaningless to his youthful understanding. 

However, it is always well to ask for something, 
if not the exact title, instead of being numbered 
with those who say “Give me anything.” In 
the latter case, it is noticeable that ‘‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress” has never been accepted when offered. 
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TRUBNER & CO, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, 


Publishers and Library Agents, 
Having extensive experience in supplying Public Libraries, Museums, Government 
Institutions, etc., etc., in Great Britain, America, Europe and the Colonies with Miscellaneous 
Books and Periodicals, in all languages, offer their services to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, 
AND OTHERS. 

Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional facilities for obtaining scarce or out-of-print 
Books, also for the publications of all Literary and Scientific Institutions,and Privately Printed 
Works. 

Second-Hand Booksellers’ Catalogues sent by Post as issued. 

NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and NEWSPAPERS promptly supplied 6y Mail or otherwise. 

Terms on Application, 

BOOKS strongly bound in all styles, according to requirement, on the most moderate terms. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. have constantly on hand a large collection of Works in all branches 
of Literature, published in Europe, Africa, India, and the East, and being in direct and regular com- 
munication with the principal publishers and booksellers in all parts of the world are able to supply 
such works at a reasonable price. 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, AND ORIENTAL LITERARY RECORD: 
A Register of the most Important Works published in North and South America, Europe, Africa, 
and the East. With occasional Notes on Contemporary Literature. Annual subscription, post 
free, 5s. 


For all American books as they appear, take THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY ; for an hour's glance 
cach month at the important books and magazine papers, take THE LITERARY NEWS: for magazine 
articles in general, consult the INDEX TO PERIODICALS ; for books in print or issued of late years, see 
the AMERICAN and ANNUAL CATALOGUES ; for all information as to American and foreign copyright, 
see ‘‘ Copyright: its Law and its Literature.” 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.| THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the of books in print and for sale (including reprints and 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular importations) July 1, 1876. Compiled (under the direc- 
(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W. tion of F. Levroripr) by Lynps E. Jones. Subject- 
Childs. Recognized as the representative of the pub- volume, gto, half morocco, $15. [Author-and-title vol- 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States. ume is out of print.) 

Contains full weekly record of American publications, 


with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 per an- THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA- 


num, postpaid; single nos., ro cts., postpaid. LOGUE, Being the full titles, with descriptive notes, 

> of all books recorded in Tue Pusuisners’ Weex dur- 

THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject -in- 

Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and dex, publishers’ annual lists and directory of publishers, 

containing the freshest news concerning books and 1887 volume, 8vo, met, sheets, $3.00; half morocco, $3.50. 
authors ; fists of new publications ; reviews and critical [Volume Sor 1886 is out of print.) 


comments; characteristic extracts ; sketches and anec- - = 
dotes of authors; courses of reading ; bibliographical THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits | 1876-1884. Books recorded (including reprints and 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books. importations) Jay 1, 1876-June 30, 1884. Compiled, 
etc., etc., Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid ; under the editorial direction of R. R. Bowxer, by Miss 
single nos.,, ro cts. A. 4to, half morocco, $15. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month-| THE LIBRARY LIST. Being a list of 
ly. Official Organ of the American Library Association, Public Libraries in the United States and Canada of 
Bdited by Cuaries A. Cutter, Librarian Boston over rooo vglumes, with classification by size and name 
Athenzum, and R. R. Bowxer. Subscription, $5 per of Librarian. 8vo, half leather, net, $3.50. 
annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, month- LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. Papers 
ly); single nos., so cts. selected by Samuer S. Green. 16mo, cloth, so cts. 


A Guide f 
BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide for | HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRA- 


and Lynps E. Jongs. 3amo, paper, ro cents. RY. By Rev. A. E. Dunnine. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P.O. Box 943. Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), New York, 
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EVERY LIBRARY 


SHOULD HAVE ON ITS SHELVES A COPY OP 


THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE, 


This magnificent and unique edition is limited to g@@ copies only, and but 

few copies remain to be subscribed for. It can readily be seen that so 
' small an edition would rapidly be exhausted, and in a few years it will 
i ° be worth double its present price. You will find it a work INVALUABLE to 
your subscribers. It will be completed in 20 volumes at $2.50 per volume, 


net. 


THIS EDITION IS ACTUALLY 


SHAKESPEARE SAW IN PRINT DURING HIS OWN LIFETIME PARALLELED 
WITH WHAT THE ACTORS PRINTED AFTER HIS DEATH. 


WHAT 


The Great Text freed from Gossip, Hearsay, and the Guesswork of Commentators. 


THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE 


is on an entirely novel plan, being the text of the earliest version of each Play printed 
in the lifetime of William Shakespeare, paralleled with the 1623 or First Folio 
Text, and both texts numbered line by line and scrupulously collated with both the 
Folio and Quarto texts. , 


“ The Bankside Edition entirely disp of the D lly Cipher. It prints the earliest 
Shakespeare text side by side with the 1623 text, thus showing at a glance the mutations, 
augmentations, and curtailments which the plays underwent during their first stage life at 
the hands of literary pirates, stage censors, and careless printers, and in the mouths of 
the actors, thus rendering it at once apparent that in neither text could a cipher be found 
to-day by 2n exact mathematical process, even had one been originally concealed therein.” 
—Chicage Inter-Ocean. 


SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITHOUT DELAY, 


BRENTANOS 


! State Street, Chi °. 

Avenue de |'Opera, Paris. 

15 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 
0 Strand, W.C., London. 


6 Union uare, New York. 
! 
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